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The National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers’ latest PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS’ 
INCOME & SALARY SURVEY profiles the 
current engineering salary situation through 
a study of 24,000 registered engineers. 
This 5th biennial survey in NSPE’s long- 
range income and salary study program 
Organizes survey data to present specific 
answers to such questions as: 

m Which of the major engineering special- 
ties has the highest median earnings? 

m In what fields have professional engi- 
neers achieved the largest gains in total 
earnings over the period 1952-60? 

m How do engineering salaries compare in 
the fields of education, public utilities, indus- 
try, government and private practice? 

= How much, percentagewise, have engi- 
neer earnings increased throughout the 
country during the period 1952-60? 


A detailed picture of engineer earnings by 
year of entry into the profession, by geo- 
graphical region, by type of employer, by 
engineering specialty, and by other cate- 
gories. Comparative earning figures from the 
1952 through 1960 Surveys make it possible 
to evaluate broad engineering income and 
salary trends for an eight-year period. 


Price: $1 to NSPE members 
$2 to nonmembers 

(CJ Check if you are a member of NSPE 
National Society of Professional Engineers, 
2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
I enclose check or money order for $__._.__, for which please send 
me copies of: 
“Professional Engineers’ Income & Salary Survey—1960" 


Name (or firm) 





Addr 





City. 
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> Letters to 


yan wy. s 


Dear Editor: 

The Inter-Society Relations Com- 
mittee proposal to add a Member 
grade to NSPE (AMERICAN ENGINEER 
June 1961, page 41), defeats the pur- 
pose of opening membership to quali- 
fied but nonregistered engineers. In 
the first place it would be a temporary 
classification because any future mem- 
bers would be registered as prerequi- 
site of Member grade in the National 
Engineering Societies. Therefore, it 
would only tend to discourage those 
members 6f the Engineering Societies 
who do not need to and do not intend 
to register. These are the same engi- 
neers we would most want in NSPE, 
the Na- 


tional Engineering Societies, wh 


particularly the Fellows of 
believe, would be reluctant 
NSPE in any 
highest attainable. 
JOHN V. VoLp 
kau Claire, Wis 


erade short 
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the Editor 


For the Record... 
Dear Editor: 


I appreciate the interesting and in 


formative article entitled “Engineer- 
ing: Red Bride lo The 
Future,” which appeared in yout 
March, 1961, issue. 


Feeling the article warranted the 


China’s 


attention of my colleagues in the 

Senate as well, I took the liberty of 

having it reprinted in the Appendix 

of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
ALEXANDER WILEY 
U. S. Senatoi 


Wisconsin 


Broken Up... 
Dear Editor: 


I found it difhcult to repress my 
sobs as I read of the sad plight of 
today’s graduates as described in the 
June article “What’s Wrone With 
College Recruiting?” What mental 
torture they must suffer as they are 
subjected to the pressures from. first 
one, and then another recruiter! 

It is fortunate that this problem is 
receiving some of the attention it 
so richly deserves. 

E. K. Haas, P.E. 
(Cornell °32) 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


AE ATE 2 acs 
Dear Editor: 


Vhis is to compliment you on the 
artwork in the cover of the May, 1961, 
issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER. The 
covers have been especially attractive 
of late and I’m sure this encourages 
more people to read this worthwhile 
publication. I am proud to distribute 
my copies to my colleagues at work 

JosepH F. Luprorp, E.1.T. 
Rome, New York 


Dear Editor: 


Regarding the June issue of 
AMERICAN ENGINEER, I would like to 
inquire if your artist was carried away 
with his poking fun at the college 
graduates pictured in their robes and 
caps. Square heads in the cartoons on 
pages 14, 21 and 23 are funny. But 
on the cover Oh mv!!!! I'm. sur 
prised. Or maybe this is the latest 
style? 

Mrs. J]. P. ENGLERT 
(P. E.’s wife) 


Guntersville, Ala. 


Definition Needed... 
Dear Editor: 


I am rather surprised to find that 
a modern dictionary does not even 
have a listing for rofessional eng 
neer. There is a listing for the ab 
breviation P.E., but it is defined as a 
“Presiding Elder” or as a “Protestant 
Episcopalian.” Unde enginee) the 


definition gives no reference to a 
profession, not it mention any 
legal significance in the term. 


In contrast, the terms physician, 
attorney at law, certified public l 
countant, and the abbreviation C.P 

are all listed, identified with a pro 


} 


fession and the legal significance care 


fully noted. 

In our guest for professional rec 
ognition, perhaps we ire flying too 
high. It 


earthy 


would seem that amore 


attitude of first obtaining 


any kind of recognition would _ be 


more apropos of the circumstances. It 
would seem that our basic need is 
icknowledgement 


the simple public 


that our group even exists. 


The classified telephone directory, 


apparently on a national basis, does 


not even list such a thing as a Pro 
Enginee on the logical 


premise that what does not exist 


fessional 


could not be reached by phone. 


When such standard references as 
a dictionary and 1 common directory 
do not even identify us, it is rather 
futile to be concerned over the 
quality of our image. I suggest that 
activity, and = fi- 


our entire energy 


nances should be first concentrated 
on this obvious necessity, to the ex- 
clusion of all else. I believe that once 
we achieve simple public identity for 
increase 


the P.E., we will rapidly 


membership, and can easily handle 


the other goals 


KING, P.E. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Don R 


Peace Corps... 


Dear Editor: 


Thank vou for the 


AMERICAN ENGINEER which sets forth 


article in the 


certain suggested principles of opera- 
(April, 


interest of your Society 


tion for the Peace 
P. 2) “Pie 


in this matter is appreciated. 


( orps. 


J. W. FULBRIGH 

U. S. Senator from Arkansas 
Chairman, Committee on 
Foreign Relations 


Washington, D.C. 


The American Engineer 











“This Month” 





What with satellites and missiles and such, one is prompted sometimes to ask, 
"What ever happened to the plain old atom?" Well, it is very much around; indeed, 
quickly moving now from the research era to application. Check our lead piece 


"This Month" — "Nuclear Engineering: Making the Atom Pay Its Way" — page 19. 
Page 25 brings us a further look at the relationship between the engineer and 
management, the analysis being done by a leading Smith Corona Marchant executive. 








Can the engineer square ethics and personal publicity? On that subject let's 
listen to a man who is vice president of one of the U.S.'sS top public relations 
firms as well as a P.E. Page 29. 

This summer finds hundreds of would-be engineering students attending gatherings 
designed to tell them more about engineering as a career. This timely round-up be- 
gins on page 32. 

A dip into history on page 34 reminds us of how engineers played a moving role 
in the "Taming of the Mighty Mississippi." And more on page 37 on work with young 
engineers at Allis-Chalmers and elsewhere. 











Page 41 treats world-wide power expansion. The remainder of the fare "This 
Month" brings the report of a BER case, page 40; an AE Special Report on free engi- 
neering, page 45; and a complete review of the NSPE Annual Meeting held recently at 
Seattle, page 48. 

NSPE's new 1961-62 administration is introduced with a message by President 
Murray A. Wilson, page 6, and the new committees, page 53. 














Now . . . scanning the news "This Month": 


General. Page 7. The headlines: Subcommittee takes NSPE view of Science Depart- 
ment .. . Air Pollution Board sees end of smog by 1965 .. . Firm studies condi- 
tions for manned moon base . . . Chicago concrete maker sueS against product ban 
- e »« Kennedy submits bill to hasten water conversion. 


Consulting. Page 9. The stories: The NLRB says surveying is not subject to 
"hot cargo" provisions of Taft-Hartley .. . Maine engineer loses in A-E court case 
- e« « Senate committee approves $75 per diem. . . GSA issues new A-E form for U.S. 
agencies .. . Tax court hits Ohio engineer's deductions . . . Montana court warns 
on approval of educational institutions. 

Industry. Page 11. NSPE publishes new book on the engineer in industry... 
Engineering unions in California seek unity . . . Employment agency head says turn- 
over 0.K. . .- »« RCA caSe goes to arbitration. 

Government. Page 13. In the headlines: NSF tallies over 28,000 engineers 
in state governments .. . Bureau of Public Roads releases data on P.E.'s .. . Pro- 
fessional Government employee group planned. 

Education. Page 15. The big stories: House committee votes to extend pertinent 
portions of 1958 education bill, and ASEE will study research programs on campuses. 
And in further news, The NSF backs with money a study of technical schools. 


amncth F. Tintbg— 


Editor 
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Preview of a By 
__ Profession's 


National 


Professional Engineers 


s the SOCTETN 
a new administrative 
the magnitude of the task 
weighs heavily on your new 
dent, but to counteract this 
think about the opportuniti 
professional development 
are open to all of us if we will 
work together for the 
goal. If all 55,000 of us will 


viduallvy and collectively work 
+} 


common 


the good of the profession, ie 


ciety will prosper and_ th 
will be worthwhile. 


NSPE _ has 


important goals. It has a membe: 


reached one of its 


society in every state and territory 
of our country, totaling 53, and 
including the societies of 50 states, 
the District of 
Canal Zone, and Puerto Rico. All 
must work 
strengthen each of these societies 


Columbia, the 


of us together to 
and to encourage and develop the 


activities of the local chapters 
There are now over 400 local chap- 
ters and there are several states 
which need to promote the estab 
lishment of new ones in order to 
take care of the local needs of 
their members. It is at the chapte1 
level that new members are ob 
tained, and it is here that the basic 
philosophy of NSPE ought to be 
put in practice. 

We live in a period of time 
when change is the most 
nent fact of life. The 


whether for better or for 


prom 
changes, 
worse, 
will inevitably result in evolution. 
In the field of sociology and eco- 


6 


Murray A. 
Wilson, P.E. 


nomics, man has the unique abil 
itv of exercising some control ove 
his evolution by guiding the courss 
of the changes that are taking 
place. To do this he must foresee 
where alternate courses of action 
mav lead, and by making wise 
choices he can to some extent di 
rect the course of his evolution. 
Our Society must be constantly a- 
lert to the changes as they affect 
engineering and engineers and ap 
ply our best thinking to the guid- 
ance of these changes to the end 
that the result mav be more bene- 
ficial than harmful to mankind in 
general. Engineers have been ac 
cused of not looking far enough 
into the future to evaluate the ef- 
fects of their new ideas and prin 
ciples, and we must prove that 
this is not necessarily the fact by 
projecting the effect of current de 
velopments far enough into the 
future to be sure that the end 
product is desirable and beneficial. 
In other words, we must always 
seek to do those things which will 
improve the conditions surround 
ing the next generation and avoid 


at all 


might result in penalizing them. 


costs those things which 

One of the things on which | 
am sure we can agree is that we 
should redouble our efforts to 
bring as many of our fellow pro- 
fessional engineers into our area 
of activity as we possibly can. In 
other words, we must adopt a pro 
gram which will challenge all en- 
gineers who have any desire to 


be professional men, and put forth 


our best efforts to enlist them in 
our cause. Our membership of pro- 
fessional engineers now includes 
approximately 20 per cent of thi 


registered engineers of our coun 


trv. It has remained at this per- 
centage for the past several years, 
for the growth in the number ol 
registrants has kept pact with the 
erowth of NSPE so that the total 
percentage has remained too long 
in the neighborhood of 20° pei 
cent. I believe that the percentage 
of registered engineers who. are 
NSPI 


than it Is now, 


members of should be a 
ereat deal large 
and so I want you to think about 
looking 


rapid 


establishing a program 


1 
| 
forward to an even more 


ind sustained growth than we 
have enjoyed in the past. I be lieve 
we should set our aim at a mem 
bership which will be equal to 70 
per cent ol the egistered engi 
neers by the vear 1970; and we 
might use as our slogan, “Make 
it 70 per cent by 70." 

We can’t solve 


this vear, but we can start. Let us 


all the proble ms 


continue to work toward unity all 
the way from the National to the 
local level. Let us continue the 
search for a clearer description of 
our objectives and adopt progres- 
sive goals for the years ahead. 
Let's start now to generate enough 
energy and enthusiasm not only to 
want, but to believe that we can 
achieve, a goal of having a mem- 
bership equal to 70 per cent of the 
registrants of America by the Ist 


of July, 1970.—End 


The American Engineer 





> General News 





Subcommittee Takes NSPE's 


View of Science Department 


The Senate Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, headed by 
Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washington, agrees with NSPE on the need 
for a legislative reorganization of engineering and scientific activities in 
the White House. The Jackson subcommittee also goes along with the 


Society's opposition to the forma- 
tion of a cabinet level department 
of science and technology. 

After studying the impact of sci- 
ence and technology on national 
policymaking, Jackson’s group 
urged that the present post of Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President fon 
Science and Technology and _ the 
President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee be made permanent parts 
of the government—‘‘with statutory 
underpinning.” 
gested that an Office of Science and 
within 


It was also sug- 
Technology be created 
the White House organization to 
for Prest- 
dential groups. 
Jackson said that the proposed of- 
fice would be expected to make 
continuing recommendations — to 
the President fon 
term national needs in science and 


provide staff support 


science advisory 


meeting long- 


help the President coordinate and 
evaluate agency programs by serv- 
ing as technical counsellors to 
him. 

Jackson warned that the new of- 
fice must adhere to the flexible 
status of existing science arrange- 
ments at the Presidential level. 
“Science at the Presidential level 
must never become bureaucratized” 
he said. 

The subcommittee report takes 
a dim view of a government-wide 
department of science. At present, 
eight departments and agencies 
support major technical programs, 
and almost all other parts of the 
government use science in varying 
degrees to help meet their agency 
objectives, the study observes. ‘This 
diffusion of science and technology 
throughout the government is not 
a sign of untidy administrative 
house-keeping. Rather, it reflects 
the very nature of science itself. 


August 1961 


Organizationally, science is not a 
definable jurisdiction. Like  eco- 
nomics, it is a tool. It is an instru- 
ment for accomplishing — things 
having nothing to do with science.” 

The NSPE proposal urging the 
establishment of a National Ad- 
visory Council for engineering and 
science, to be formed by legislative 
action, was contained in a recently 
published report by the Society’s 
Committee on Federal Engineering 
Activities. 
were widely distributed to govern- 


and Scientific Copies 
mental and congressional leaders. 

The NSPE Committee viewed 
National Advisory 
Council as not only 
Federal 
but also serving as a point of con- 


its proposed 
improving 
interagency cooperation, 
tact between the engineering and 
scientific community and the Fed- 
eral Government. With respect to 
a department of science, the NSPE 
study group said that in most cases, 
the engineering and scientific activ- 
ities of the various Federal agencies 
are inseparable from their primary 
areas Of responsibility, and that 
any effort to force such a separa- 
tion could lead to many completely 
unworkable organizational — situa- 
tions in the operation of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Air Pollution Board Sees 
End of Smog by 1965 


Los Angeles County could be as 
free of smog bv 1965 as it was 
in 1940, concluded the Air Pol- 
lution Control District recently in 


a 290-page report submitted to the 


Board of Supervisors by Air Pollu- 
tion Control. 

Second of a series of Technical 
Progress Reports being published 


by the District, the volume “Air 
Quality of Los Angeles County,” 
sums up ten years of air measure- 
ment and analysis by the APCD. 
The prediction that smog may 
be reduced to its pre-war level by 
1965 is based upon these facts, the 
report states: Many contaminants 
from nonmoving sources already 
have been reduced below the 1940 
level: the other contaminants ol 
significance from nonmoving 
sources should be reduced to that 
point by developments already un- 
der way or planned for the next 
few vears; and effective air pollu 
tion controls for motor vehicles are 
scheduled to be on most vehicles 
by 1965. 
After 1965 
will be needed to restrain pollution 


continuing ettort 


as industry, population, and motor 


KEEP YOUR 
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vehicles continue to increase and 
expand into areas now undevelop- 
ed, according to the report. 

During the past twenty years, 
population and motor vehicles have 
more than doubled, gasoline con- 
sumption has more than tripled, 
and other factors affecting air pol- 
lution have increased comparative- 
ly. Similar increases after 1965 
could cancel out the gains made in 
controlling control 
techniques can be improved fur- 
ther. 


smog unless 


Smog effects during the past ten 
vears were at their worst during 
late 1955 and through 1956, 1s 
shown in the report by summaries 
of measurements of air contami- 
nants and their effects. A reduction 
in smog effects is noted during 
1957-58. 


Firm Studies Conditions 
for Manned Moon Base 


A study to investigate various 
methods of manned tranportation 
between the earth and the moon, 
beyond the Project Apollo has been 
assigned to The Martin Company 
by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) 

The Earth-Lunar Transport pro] 
ect is under the supervision of 
NASA at the Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Huntsville, Alabama. Ac- 
cording to E. E. Clark, director 
of advanced Martin’s 
,altimore division, the new earth 


design at 


lunar study covers the transporta- 
tion system required for 
three basic missions: A lunar land- 


these 


ing and immediate return to earth 
for three men; a 30-day stay on the 
moon for three men; and a perma- 
nent moon base which would ac- 
commodate ten to twelve men. 
The $75,000 initial study con- 
tract covers a wide variety of prob- 
lems, including those of boosting 
the vehicles into space, soft-landing 
them on the moon and returning 
them to earth again. The study 
also will consider vital provisions 
for man’s extended existence in the 
space and = lunar 
On the moon itself, for example, 
there must be shelter against vio- 
lent temperature Each 
lunar day or night is as long as 
14 earth days. During such periods, 
and due to the absence of measur- 


environments. 


changes. 


8 


able atmosphere, temperatures rise 
as high as 244 degrees Fahrenheit. 
During the long night they drop 


9 


as low as 213 degrees below zero. 


Chicago Concrete Maker 
Sues Against Product Ban 


Crest Concrete Systems, a manu- 
facturer of prestressed concrete 
products in the Chicago area has 
filed a suit in the Circuit Court of 
Cook County, against the City of 
Chicago and Building Commission- 
er George L. Ramsey. Crest claims 
that Ramsey has arbitrarily refused 
to accept their prestressed concrete 
products for Chicago buildings even 
though their products meet all of 
the requirements of the Chicago 
Building Code. Crest also charges 
that Ramsey has issued repeated 
warnings to architects and engi- 
neers against the use of prestressed 
concrete and Crest has asked the 
Court to enjoin and restrain him 
from doing this further. 

Ramsey, 


In the case against 


Crest cites nine buildings con- 
structed with prestressed concrete 
prior to his ban on the use of the 
material. Included in the list was 
Chicago's new $32 million McCor- 
mick Place 


Ramsey denies that he approved 


Exposition Center. 
prestressed concrete for eight of 
the buildings and said that McCor- 
mick 
jurisdiction. 

Recently a committee of the 
Illinois Section of the American 
Society of Civil 
established to study the commis- 


Place was not under his 


Engineers was 


sioner’s position on prestressed con- 
crete. The committee was composed 
of seven registered structural en- 
gineers andl they reported: “The 
temporary restrictions on prestress- 
ed concrete by the Building De- 
partment are, in the opinion of 
the Committee: (1) Directed at 
one material without relation to 
the performance requirements for 
and (2) incon- 
Code for new 


other materials; 
sistent with the 
materials.” 


Kennedy Submits Bill to 
Hasten Water Conversion 
President Kennedy has submitted 


draft legislation to Congress which 
would expand and accelerate Fed- 


eral effort to convert saline water 
into fresh water. It would increase 
the time limit on Federal programs 
for saline water conversion, remove 
the financial ceiling on research 
and development activities and pro- 
vide Federal aid to 
munities in constructing conversion 
plants. 


local com- 


“I know of no Federal activity 
that offers greater promise of mak- 
ing a major contribution to the 
ultimate economic well being of 
all mankind than this program,” 
the President said in a letter ac- 
companying the legislation. 
Interior Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall, whose department drafted 
the legislation, said that while con 
struction of demonstration plants 
authorized by the saline water act 
of 1958 is already underway, “fur- 
ther research is expected not only to 
improve those processes but it also 
holds promise of developing en- 
tirely new methods which may per- 
major 


mit the attainment of a 


breakthrough.” 


Udall said it is necessary to re- 
move the expenditure ceiling and 
extend the time limit of the 1958 
act “because it is impossible to 
predict in advance the rate of prog- 
ress that might be achieved, or to 
predict the cost of solving a tech- 
nological problem of this magni- 
tude.” 

The basic changes proposed by 
the Kennedy legislation would ex- 


tend the program from 1963 to 


1971, remove the expenditure ceil- 


ing and extend the demonstration 
project program, without any ap- 
propriation limit, so that an un- 
specified number of additional dem- 
onstration plants can be con- 
structed. The bill would also au- 
thorize Federal financial assistance 
for the construction of actual con- 
version plants as an incentive for 
communities to take the initiative 
in conversion. 

President Kennedy views his bill 
as providing the Interior Depart- 
ment with a wide variety of tools 
to attack the saline 
barrier. “It contem- 


water con- 
version cost 
plates a major acceleration of cur- 
rent programs of basic and applied 
research,” he added, ‘‘and permits 
the construction of conversion 
plants far larger than any now in 


existence.” 


The American Engineer 





= Consulting 





NLRB Says Surveying Is Not 
Subject to ‘Hot Cargo’ Clause 


The NLRB has ruled that land surveving is properly classed) within 
the construction industry, and is not subject to the “hot cargo” pro- 


vision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The ruling, issued in the settle- 
ment of a dispute between two 
California unions of survey crew- 
men, makes it legal for a union to 
force a contractor into an agree- 
ment not to do business with sur- 
vey firms paying less than union 
scale wages. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, it 
is illegal for an employer to sign 
an agreement with a union not to 
do business with another em- 
ployer. However, the law = states 
that this provision does not apply 
to the construction industry. 

The General 


that land surveving should not be 


Counsel argued 
considered part of the construc- 
tion industry because it is not per 
formed in connection with above 
eround structures. The Trial Ex- 
aminer said that such an interpre- 
tation would exclude from the 
construction industry such projects 
as the Federal-Aid Highway Pro- 
gram, pipelines and tunnels. 

The two unions involved in the 
were the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, 
AFL-CIO, and the Tri-Counties 
\ssociation of Civil 
Emplovees. The Vandenberg De- 


dispute 


Engineering 


velopment Corporation had agreed 
with the Operating Engineers not 
to subcontract with firms paving 
less than union wages. Vandenberg 
retained a land surveving firm 
whose employees belonged to the 
Tri-Counties union, and who wert 
paid less than the Operating Engi- 
neers’ pay rates. After threatened 
Operating 

stopped 


action by the 
Engineers, Vandenberg 
doing business with the surveying 


firm, and the Tri-County 


court 


union 
charged the Operating Engineers 
with a Tatt- 


Hartley “hot cargo” provision. 


violation of the 
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\fter finding that this provision 
does not apply to surveving, how- 
ever, the NILRB Trial Examine 
recommended dismissal of the com- 
plaint. 


Maine Court Upholds 
Decision Against Engineer 


The Maine Supreme Court has 
upheld a lower court decision that 
a registered professional engineer 
may not advertise himself as an 
“Engineer & Architect” unless he 
is also a registered architect. 

In appealing his lower court 
conviction, the engineer claimed 
that the wording of the architec- 
tural law, which allows 
necr to practice architecture “in- 
cidental” to his engineering, made 
his “Engineer & Architect” title 
legal. He also said the architec- 


an engl- 


tural law represents an unconstitu- 
tional use of the State’s police 
power, which is limited to matters 
affecting the public health, safety 
and welfare. Since the only dif- 
ference between engineering and 
architecture is a matter of aesthet- 
ics, reasoned the engineer, and 
effect 
safety and 


aesthetics have no 
health, 
wellare, no state law can constitu- 


since 
upon public 
tionally prevent him from  practic- 
ine architecture. 


The Court said, however, that 
differ 
employment 


architecture can make. the 
ence between 
and unemployment, thriving com 
merce and a low standard of ex 
istence,” and thus has a very direct 
affect upon the public welfare. 
The registration laws of the two 
professions are parallel, said the 
Court, except that the architects’ 
law contains an additional pro 
Vision requiring the ability to co 
structural factors 
Since 


ordinate 
concerning the aesthetic.’ 
the two laws overlap in all respects 
except this one, the court con 
cluded that “while all architects 
mav be engineers, all engineers are 
not architects.” 

In addition, ruled the Court, the 
title “Engineer & Architect” im 
plies that the practitioner is legal 
lv qualified in both professions, 
and that his architectural work is 


not limited to that “incidental” 


/ 


to enginecring. (State of Maine vw. 


Melvin W. Bee 


$75 Per Diem Set for 
Consultants by Committee 


After much deliberation the 
per diem authorization for con- 
sultants in the Department of 
Commerce appropriations bill has 
emerged from the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee at the $75 
level. 

In line with repeated NSPE 
recommendations, the Administra- 
tion’s budget to Congress carried 
a recommended maximum of $100 
\ppropria- 


noting that the 


per diem. The House 
tions Committee, 
previous authorization had been 
$50, recommended allowing pay- 


ments at the highest daily rate on 
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the GS scale, or $60.88. Then, al- 
though the full Senate had recent- 
1¢ Com- 


ly passed a bill to raise tl 


merce Department's limit to $100, 
the Senate Appropriations Com- 


mittee recommended $75. 


S 


If the Senate votes for the 75 
limitation, the conflicting versions 
will go to conference for resolu- 


> 


tion. 


GSA Issues Government 
A-E Form for Agency Use 


The General Services Adminis- 
tration has issued a new eight-page 
U.S. Government Architect-Eng1 
neer Questionnaire to be used by 
all U.S. agencies. 


Designated as Form 


Standard 
251, the new questionnaire solicits 
information about consultants’ key 


1 >) 


personnel, outside associates pel 
sonal history of principals, and 
present and completed engincet 
ing activities. Regulations ssued 
with the form state that it must 
be used whenever agencies seek 
engineering or architectural serv 
ices for construction, alteration, 01 
repair of buildings, bridges, roads, 
or other kinds of real property. 
Its use is not required when seek- 
ing A-E services for construction, 
alteration, repair, 
assembling of vessels, aircraft, o1 
other kinds of personal property. 


processing O! 


Tax Laws Leave Engineer 
With No Legal Deductions 


The U.S. Tax Court has held 
that a consultant is not entitled to 
a travel-expense deduction for 
food and lodging in a city where 
he spent most of his time, even 
though he maintained a home and 


an office in another city. 


An industrial consulting engi- 
neer, all of whose clients were 
located in Dayton, Ohio, claimed 
as travel expense deductions from 
income all the money he spent for 
food and lodging in Dayton, which 
is 57 miles distant from his home 
in Greenville. The Tax Court 
ruled that because he spent only 
52 nights out of the vear in Green- 
ville, and because the great bulk 
of his actual work was performed 
in Dayton, he could not claim 
Greenville as his home for tax 


purposes, and could not deduct 


10 


his Dayton food and lodging as 
business travel expense. 


Pennsylvania Consultants 
Form Functional Section 


Consultants of the Pennsylvania 


Society have recently formed a 
functional section to bring to 27 
the number of active state func- 
tional sections for consulting engi- 
neers. 
Thirty 
the 1961 


Convention and 


consultants met during 

Pennsylvania Society 
voted without 
dissent to form the functional 
section. Elected as interim officers, 
to act as an executive committee 
until the next convention, were 
Hugh M. Nelson, chairman; M. E. 
Frye, vice chairman; and Louis W. 
Moxey, III, 


utive Committee will prepare by 


secretary. The Exec- 


laws and a program of activities 
for submission to the Pennsylvania 
Society Executive Board and the 


functional section members. 


Montana Case Serves to 
Warn Registration Boards 


A recent decision of the Mon- 
tana Supreme Court, involving the 
State’s Board of Chiropractic Ex- 
aminers, provides a word of warn- 
ing to all professional licensing 
boards with respect to the approval 
of educational institutions. 

In this case, the Court ruled that 
the Board was guilty of a “manifest 
abuse of discretion” in following the 
chiropractic school accreditation 
list of the National Chiropractic 
Association. As a result, the Board 
was ordered to give an examina- 
tion to two graduates of the Palmer 
School of Chiropractic, a school 
which is not approved by the 
N.C.A. 

Montana law gives the Board 
authority to require that applicants 
for a license “shall be a graduate of 
a college of chiropractic approved 
by said Board.” Under this author- 
ity, the Board decided to approve 
all schools accredited by the N.C.A., 
saying it was impossible for it to 
visit and inspect all schools in the 
United States. This resulted in the 
Palmer School not being approved 
because it is not accredited by the 
N.C.A., due primarily to the fact 
that Palmer, contrary to an N.C.A. 


regulation, is not organized as a 
nonprofit corporation 

The Court’s opinion said that 
the Board’s reliance on N.C.A. ac- 
creditation was “such a manifest 
abuse of discretion as to amount 
to a failure to .act at all.” “fne 
Court implied that some considera- 
tion might be given to “recom- 
mendations of an association of 
practitioners which fairly represent 
the profession and which strive to 
promote the highest standards of 
professional educational prepara- 
tion.’” However, the Court empha- 
sized that in this case the Board 
had nothing before it except the 
nonapproval of the N.C.A.., 


so that the Board had refused to 


and al- 


make its own investigation. Under 


these circumstances, the Court con- 
cluded, the plaintiffs had a right to 
take the examination, because the 
Board had failed to take valid ac- 
tion. 

Although the Court did not men- 
tion it, it is interesting to note that 


the Model 


tion Law provides for graduation 


Engineering Registra- 


“of an engineering curriculum of 


four years or more approved by the 


Board as being of | satisfactory 


standing.”” Generally, engineering 
registration boards rely to some 
degree at least on the ECPD list 
of accredited engineering curricula. 
Similarly, many state bar examiners 
rely on the law-school accredita- 
tion procedures of the American 
Bar Association in admitting per- 
sons to bar (Wes- 
Montana State Board of 
Chiropractic Examiners, 352 P.2d 
995, 1960.) 


examinations. 


tercamp v. 
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New Book Shows Progress 
Made by Engineer in Industry 


The engineer in industry has made consistent professional gains in the 
past decade, but much still remains to be done before true professionalism 


is accepted as the industrial standard. 


This is the conclusion of The 
Engineer in Industry in the 1960's 

1 Professional Program, a new 
book by the NSPE Engineer-in 
Industry Committee. Announced 
at the NSPE Seattle Annual Meet 
ing, the new publication gives a 
long look at the engineer in indus- 
try, his goals, his problems, and 
what can be done to help his search 
lor professionalism. 

The goals of the engineer today 
are much the same as they were 
ten years ago. He still wants to be 


increased. Such affiliations offer ad- 
vantages to both the “sounding 
board” groups and NSPE through 
mutual sppport. 

\s suggested by its title, the new 
publication devotes major atten- 
tion to methods for further im- 
proving the professional status of 
the engineer in industry. Noting 
the joint responsibility of manage- 
ment, the individual engineer, and 
societies, a detailed 


professional! 
forth. 


proposal for action is set 


Much needed further progress, con- 


cludes the study, can only come 
through mutual cooperation and 


continued effort. 


Engineering Unions Seek 
to Unite in California 


With the failure of the Nation- 
wide Engineers and Scientists ol 
America last winter, three inde 
pendent California 


unions are now seeking to band 


engineering 


together on a more modest scale. 

Speaking before the 67th annual 
convention of the Engineers and 
Architects Association, 
Max Mayfield of the 
California 
(Association suggested that the two 


President 
Southern 
Professional Engineers 
independents join together, along 
with the Engineers and Scientists 
Guild, to form a _ state-wide con 
federation of independent engi 
neering unions 


(Continued on next page) 


considered part of the management 
team, to use his professional train- 
ing to the fullest, to gain proper 
professional recognition, and to be 


TRUCO® 
DOES 


many areas, but indicate further ; i? | iT 


room for improvement. The engi- 
AGAIN! 


paid a salary equal to his contribu- 
tion. 


Recent studies show gains in 


neer now retains his starting salary 
advantage over graduating class- 
mates in the fields of accounting, 
sales and general business. He for- 
merly fell behind them within ten 
vears of graduation. The compres- 
sion, or “telescoping” of engineer- — Makes history by sawing 11/2” thick, 5000 Ib. test 
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ing salary ranges, appears to have 
ended. Since 1956, salaries of ex- 
perienced engineers have increased 
at a slightly greater rate than start- 
ing salaries. 

A comprehensive study of the 
engineering 
shows that engineers are less and 


history of unions 
less inclined to turn to unionism to 
achieve their aims. The failure of 
several unions has been laid to the 
between unionism 
and professionalism. “You can't 
admitted one 


basic conflict 
ride two horses,” 
union man, 

The number of moves to affiliate 
nonbargaining groups of employed 
engineers with NSPE chapters has 
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Allowing two years to work out 
differences and Mavfield 
proposed the following as features 
“California Association 


details, 


of the new 
of Professional Engineers” 


@ A strong central leadership. 


@ Separate councils for aerospace 
engineers, governmental engineers, 
utility engineers, consulting engi- 
neers, and an over-all coordinating 
council. 


@ Dues to be collected by the 


parent organization, with return 
proration to be determined by a 
“responsive and responsible con- 


vention.” 


With all three independents ac- 
cepting nonprofessional as well as 
professional employees, the com- 
bined membership of the proposed 
new organization would be slightly 
less than 20,000. At present, the 
three independents have units at 
Douglas Aircraft, General Dynam- 
ics, Lockheed, Los Angeles City 
and County governments, Rheem 
Manufacturing Company, = and 
Southern California Gas Company. 


In other union developments, 
process control chemists at Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company’s 
Houston, Texas, plant have voted 
to decertify Local 347 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, AFL-CIO, by a margin of 
eight to six, 


Because they had originally voted 
to certify the union as a separate 
unit, the chemists were given a 
separate decertification vote, even 
though the union had lumped 
them in with production employees 


for contract bargaining. 


Chemists, engineers and_ techni- 
cians at the Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany in California, have voted in 
favor of representation by the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers, AFL- 


990 


CIO, by a count of 42 to 33. 
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Employment Agency Head 
Says Turnover Is Vital 


What the defense industry needs 
is more, not less, mobility among 
its engineering and scientific per- 
sonnel, says the president of a na- 


tional employment 


professional 
agency. 
Disputing 
cruiting has no place at profes- 
sional meetings, William Douglass, 
president of Careers Incorporated, 
has told a group of industrial rela- 


statements that re- 


tions experts in Los Angeles that 
necessary shifts in defense pro- 
grams call for corresponding shifts 
in engineering and scientific pei 
sonnel. 

“Job mobility is a necessary and 
built-in part of our defense struc- 
ture,” said Douglass. “It is up to 
our own industrial community to 
devise its own ways whereby these 
necessary transfers can be affected.” 

Douglass said that his firm’s 
“Career Centers,” usually operated 
in conjunction with professional 
society meetings, make professional 
recruiting more efficient, and allow 
job-seeking in a dignified and pro- 
fessional atmosphere. 


’ 


Re-educating Engineers 
Seen as a Major Need 


A recent Manpower Utilization 
Conference has concluded that the 
re-education of engineers and sci- 
entists has become a major in- 
dustry need, and has proposed a 
study to determine the tangible 
benefits of such a program. 

The Conterence was held at Los 
Angeles recently under the spon- 
sorship of UCLA and the Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion. 

Prolessor J. Morley 
UCLA has reported that the con- 
ference was attended by nearly 100 


English of 


representatives of industry and 
local universities. Several speakers 
pointed out that the changing 
technology leaves engineers, Ssci- 
entists and their companies behind 
unless continued re-education takes 
place. It was noted that the educa 
tion of engineering and_ scientific 
personnel has a direct bearing on 
an industry’s vitality. 

A resolution was passed calling 


for the Relations With Industry 


Groups of the ASEE Pacific South- 
west Section to study and identify 
the actual benefits of a re-educa- 
tion program to industry. 


Court Orders RCA Case 
Settled by Arbitration 


Reversing a lower court decision, 
the New Third Court of 
Appeals has ruled that a disagree- 
ment over the Radio Corporation 


Jersey 


of America’s application of merit 
raise provisions in the union con- 
tract must be submitted to arbi- 
tration. 

The Association of 
and Professional Engineering Per- 
sonnel had charged that RCA was 


Scientific 


not awarding merit raises in ac- 
cordance with contract provisions. 
When _ the 
matter to arbitration, RCA filed 


union submitted the 
suit to have the union’s grievance 
declared nonarbitrable. The lowe1 
court ruled in favor of the com- 
pany, and the union appealed. 
Under provisions of the RCA- 
ASPEP contract, all disputes must 
be submitted to arbitration, except 
that arbitrators ‘shall 
to change an existing 


have no 
authority... 
wage rate, or to establish a new 
wage rate.” The company argued 
that a merit raise amounts to a 
change in existing wage rates, and 
is therefore not subject to arbitra- 
tion. 

In ruling against them, however, 
the appeals court said that merit 
raises are closely fixed by the terms 
of the contract. Therefore, if an 
arbitrator finds the company is not 
properly giving merit raises, and 
directs them to change their prac- 
tices, it would merely be an en- 
forcement of the contract rather 
than an actual change in existing 
wage rates. 

The court declined to rule on 
whether RCA had actually mis- 
applied the merit raise provision, 
leaving this to the arbitrator. 
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NSF Tallies Over 28,000 
Engineers in State Agencies 


A full scale study of engineering and scientific manpower employed by 
state governments reveals that as of January, 1959, there were 28,172 engi- 


neers employed by various agencies, with the greatest concentration oc- 
curring in highway and public works departments. 


The study, “Employment of Sci- 
entific and Technical Personnel in 
State Government Agencies,” show- 
ed a total of 12,558 scientists and 
16,798 technicians, most of whom 
act as assistants to enginecrs 01 
scientists. The pioneer study was 
conducted for the National Science 
Foundation by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The survey covered all 
state governments and all agencies 
or those states except those pri- 
marily concerned with judicial, 
legislative and educational 
tions. Approximately 97 per cent 
of the 3300 state agencies contacted 


func- 


returned usable data. 
Of the 28,172 
ploved by the states, 59 per cent 


engineers em- 


hold a bachelor’s degree or higher. 
Forty-five per cent are registered as 
professional engineers. By far the 
largest number—26,000 are civil 
engineers. The report showed 601 
mechanical engineers; 542 electrical 
and 947 in such categories as safe- 
tv, industrial, valuation, chemical, 
petroleum and mining. Nearly 93 
per cent of the 26,000 civil engi- 
neers are employed in highway and 
public departments, with 
about four per cent in health and 


works 


welfare departments. 

Among all types of engineers in 
all agencies, more than half (56.5 
per cent) are engaged in operations 
and services, while planning and 
inspection each accounted — for 
about one-fifth. Only a little over 
one per cent of the engineers in all 
agencies were engaged in research. 
The report observes that this con- 
trasts sharply with engineers em- 
ployed by industrial concerns, 
where more than one-third are en- 
gaged in research and development 
or the administration of such work, 
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The report notes that with only 
59 per cent of the engineers hold- 
ing a bachelor’s degree or higher, 
“many state-emploved — engineers 
evidently qualified for their posi- 
tions through experience, without 
completing their formal  educa- 
tion.” The report adds that this 
is a considerably lower proportion 
of college graduates than occurs 
employed — in 


among engineers 


private industry—78 per cent in 
1959. 


veyed, 56 per cent ol 


Among the engineers sur- 
those em- 
ployed in highway and _ public 
works departments have college de- 
grees, but in health and welfare 
agencies, more than 88 per cent 
are college graduates. 

Physical scientists comprised on- 
ly about five per cent of all state- 
employed engineers and_ scientists 
in the survey, whereas in private in- 
dustry, physical scientists account 
for 15 per cent of all engineering 











More 


all physical scientists 


and scientific employment. 
than half of 
employed _ by 


agencies are chemists. Of these, the 


State government 


largest proportion (41 per cent) 


work in health and welfare depart 
ments, with more than 32 per cent 
in agriculture and related agencies. 
New York, California, 


Massachusetts — ac- 


Four states 

Florida and 
counted for 35 per cent of all chem 
ists employed by the 50 state gov- 
ernments. 

The report showed that the num- 
ber ol state-employed technicians 
exceeds the number of engineers 
and scientists by a ratio of 115 
technicians to 100 engineers and 
scientists. This contrasts with a 
ratio of 72 technicians to 100 en- 
gineers and scientists in industry. 
Of the state-employed technicians, 
more than 50 per cent, or about 
24 OOO are 
science aides. In addition, there 


engineers o1 physical 
are approximately 9300 surveyors, 
7100 draftsmen and 6200 techni- 
cians in the life sciences. 

The numerous technicians in 
highway generally 
work under the supervision of civil 
Then 


cle partments 


engineers, the report said. 
activities include surveying and as- 
sisting in other preliminary engi- 
neering work for new roads, draft- 
ing plans for roads designed by en- 
gineers, inspecting construction 
work performed by contractors and 
aiding in road maintenance. 


Employment of engineers and 
scientists in the 50 states ranged 
from 71 in Alaska to 5310 in Cali 
although the report dis- 


relationship be- 


fornia, 
counts a 
tween the employment of engineer- 


direct 

ing and scientific personnel and 
population. In general the report 
declares that among the factors af- 
fecting engineering and_ scientific 
employment are: Population, avail- 
able funds, natural resources, types 
of industries, prevailing philosophy 
of government with respect to the 
types and extent of services pro- 
vided and the division of responsi- 
bility between state and local gov- 
ernments. 
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Bureau of Public Roads 
Releases Data on PE’s 


A 1960 inventory report of state 
highway engineering employment 
shows that in January, 1960, state 
highway departments, including 
the District of Columbia, employed 
93.508 engineers and 44,216 en 
gineering aides (technicians) for a 
total of 67,724 engineering employ 
ees, an increase of 13.8 per cent in 
engineers and 69.7 per cent in the 
aide category since March, 1956 

In addition the report declares 
that private consulting firm per 
sonnel supplied the equivalent of 
another 3800 engineers and 5600 
technicians, so that the total engi 
neering effort expended by state 
highway departments could include 
approximately an additional 7400 
engineering employees. 


prepared by 
i 


The report was 
James M. Montgomery and Elmei 
H. Rehberger of the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads for presentation 
before an early 1961 meeting of the 
Highway Research Board, but was 
only released to the public recently 
under the title, ““Trends in High- 
way Engineering Employment. 

The 1960 report, which is a fol- 
low up to a similar study conducted 
in 1956, stated that capital outlay 
by state highway departments rose 
from over $2200 million in 1955 to 
more than $4800 million in 1959, 
an increase of almost 120 per cent. 
Phe increase in dollar expenditures 
was accompanied by only a 52.7 
per cent increase in total engineer- 
ing man-years, including the work 
of consultants. “In all probability,” 
the report notes, “the use of electri- 
cal accounting data processing ma- 
chines, aerial surveying techniques, 
simplified procedures, and the like 
contributed to increased efhiciency; 
but it is likely that much addi- 
tional productive effort was gained 
by the more effective utilization of 
engineering manpower.” 

Ihe Montgomery-Rehberget 
study reported that the ratio of 
technicians to engineers in the state 
highway departments is rising. In 
1960 engineers were supervising 
1.88 aides or technicians as com- 
pared to 1.26 in 1956. However, 
the figures show a wide variation 
among the states. In general, as 
was true in 1956, the study shows 
that the more highly populated re- 
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gions tend to employ a greater per- 
centage of engineers in relation to 
aides than do less populated re 
gions, although there are some ex- 
ceptions. 

Civil engineering graduates and 
or registered professional engineers 
represented 61.2 per cent of the 
total engineers counted in the 1960 
report, which compares favorably 
to the 1956 figure of 55.6 per cent. 


Professional Government 
Employee Group Planned 


Plans are being made by a group 
of individual Federal employees 
to form an organization of protes- 
sional employees, composed of en- 
gineers, scientists and other pro- 
fessionals, as well as those in ex- 
ecutive and managerial positions. 

Details for the new group are 
still at the preliminary stage, and 
its sponsors would like to obtain an 
expression of employee interest and 
opinions of the proposed associa- 
tion before further work is done 
toward its organization. 

Backers of the association believe 
that existing employee organiza- 
tions are inadequate for developing 
and communicating the opinions 
and attitudes of professional em- 
plovees. These organizations, they 
say, “are heavily dominated by non- 
professional interests, and flavored 
by many aspects of unionism which 
are repugnant to professional peo- 
ple, and do not count among their 
members any significant fraction of 
the professional government popu- 
lation.” 

Sponsors of the professional as- 
sociation have clearly pointed out 
that the new organization should 
not be confused with the concept 
of the usual professional society 
which is composed of members of 
a single profession with the primary 
purpose of improving the expres- 
sion or communication of a_par- 
ticular subject matter. ““The many 
diverse societies for engineering, 
for example, do not take the place 
of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers which exists not 
to advance a given engineering 
subject, but to further those aspects 
of the engineering profession com- 
mon to all.” 

Broad objectives of the associa- 
tion would be to: Enhance the val- 
ue of the Federal service to the 


public; maintain high protessiona! 
standards; and promote the wel- 
fare of professional personnel in 
eovernment. Although the new as- 
sociation plans to engage in a va 
riety of activities common to sim- 
ilar groups, a key function would 
be the formulation of opinions on 
pending legislation and the presen 
tation of those opinions with the 
necessary supporting data to appro 
priate authorities 

Fentative plans call for any em 
ployee of the Federal Government 
in grade GS-5 or above who is in 
engineering, scientific, technical o1 
administrative work to be eligible 
for membership. Sponsors note that 
this criterion is consistent with Fed- 
eral civil service law which pro 
vides that the attainment of a pro- 
fessional college clegree al the bac 
calaureate level qualifies an indi- 
vidual for appointment to a GS-5 
position, which would result in a 


predominantly professional mem- 


bership. Membership would be 
open to both part time and retired 


employees. 


You spent 
$450,000,000 


on bowling last year 


13% times as much as you 
gave to fight cancer 


Shocking? Yes. And here’s another 
shocking fact: over the years, cancer 
strikes in approximately two out of 
three American homes. 

Go bowling. It’s fun. Enjoy yourself. 
3ut when you spend fifty cents 
to knock down pins—give as 
much to the American Cancer 
Society —to knock out cancer. 

If you do that, you will be 
giving $450.000.000 to fight 
cancer this year. Thirteen and a 
half times as much as last year! 





Fight cancer with a checkup— 
and a check to the American 
Cancer Society. 
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Committee Approves Bill to 
Expand 1958 Education Act 


The House Education and Labor Committee has approved a clean 


bill embodying various 


amendments 


to the 1958 National Defense 


Education Act. The bill extends a number of the Act’s provisions that 


are due to expire next year. 

The undergraduate student loan 
program has been extended in the 
bill to 1966 and has been consider- 
ably expanded in terms of avail- 
able loan funds. The forgiveness 
feature (up to 50 per cent of the 
loan) has been extended to bor- 
rowers who become teachers in 
colleges or universities as well as 
to those who become teachers in 
insti- 


elementary and secondary 


tutions. 

The Committee 
extends the fellowship program of 
the NDEA from 1962 to 1966, and 
increases the aggregate number of 
new fellowships to be awarded an- 
nually from 1500 to 5000. Each 
fellowship would provide up to 
three years of academic study. The 
Committee bill eliminates the fixed 
stipends allowable for each fellow 
and provides instead that persons 
awarded fellowships “shall receive 
stipends (including allowances for 
dependents) in such amounts as 
may be prescribed by the Com- 


proposal also 


missioner (of Education).” In addi- 
tion to the stipends, the bill fixes 
the “cost-of-education” allowance 
to the institution attended by a 
fellowship holder at $2500 annu- 
ally per fellow in new or expanded 
graduate programs and $2000 in 
other programs, in place of the 
varying amounts now authorized. 

The Committee’s clean bill ex- 
tends for three years to 1965 the 
S15 million per year Federal voca- 
tional education program “which 
is designed to fit individuals for 
useful employment as_ technicians 
or skilled workers in recognized 
occupations requiring scientific or 
technical knowledge.” The voca- 
tional education program embraces 
less-than-college-grade courses con- 
ducted under public supervision 
and control (H.R. 7904). 
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ASEE Studies Research 
on Engineering Campuses 


Over 11,000 research projects 
are in progress in 121 leading en- 
gineering colleges throughout the 
United States, according to the 
biennial review just published by 
the Engineering College Research 
Council of the American Society 
for Engineering Education. 

During the current year over 
$180 million have been expended 
on research projects, according to 
figures just released. Professor Ross 
J. Martin, director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Engineering Ex- 
periment Station and chairman ol 
the Engineering College Research 
Council, said that research expen- 


Meetings 
ort [Note 
& 


American Astronautical Society— 
Annual West Coast Meeting — 
August, Palo Alto, California 

Society of Automotive Engineers 

National West Coast Meeting— 
August 14-17, Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

American Rocket Society—Bien- 
nial Gas Dynamics Symposium 
August 23-25, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 

National Council of State Boards 
of Engineering Examiners—Annual 
Meeting—August 23-26, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers — International Confer- 
ence on Heat Transfer—August 28- 
September 1, Boulder, Colorado 

American Chemical Society—Na- 
tional Meeting — September 3-8, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Engineering Management Confer- 
ence—Spcnsored by American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and 
the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers—September 14-15, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, New 
York. 

Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers — National Convention — 
September 25-28, Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 














ditures are the highest ever re- 
corded in the seventeen years of 
ECRC surveys 

“The 
quality of basic 
neering 
indication of the strength, vigor, 
and progress of the engineering 
profession in the United States,” 
Professor Martin stated. “At a time 
when basic research is necessary to 


increasing 
research in engi- 
excellent 


quantity and 


colleges is an 


provide technological superiority in 
the world, engineering college re- 
research is serving the needs of the 
Nation,” continued Professor Mar- 
tin. 
“In addition to bringing forth 
new knowledge, engineering col- 
lege research serves another im- 
portant provides for 


the advanced education of students 


purpose; it 


who, upon graduation, contribute 
creatively to the increasingly com- 
plex technology of the future,” 
Professor Martin concluded. 

The 1961 survey of engineering 
college research gives complete 
titles for all | 
in schools which hold ECRC mem- 


projects under way 
bership; the number of persons 
engaged in research at each insti- 
tution is listed, and research poll- 
cies are summarized 

The 1961 Engineering College 
Research Review has been edited 
by Paul T. Bryant, editor of the 
Journal of Engineering Education 
of the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education, and John F. 
Penn of the University of Illinois 
Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, and may be obtained from 


ASEE. 
Professor Sees Need for 


Revision in Curriculum 


A “re-evaluation of the goals” of 
undergraduate electrical engineer- 
ing education, to prevent 90 per 
cent of the students from entering 
"of theory with 
“mathe- 


a ‘“never-never land 
the danger ol 
matical robots,” 
recent summer general meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers at Cornell University by 
Simpson Linke, associate professor 
of electrical engineering at Cornell. 
“The present emphasis on science 


becoming 


was urged at the 
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and mathematics in electrical engi- 
neering curricula is creating a re- 
search-oriented type of under- 
graduate education that may lead 
to inadequate preparation for pro- 
fessional careers in engineering,” 
he said. “Since 80 to 90 per cent 
of our undergraduates intend to 
follow professional, rather than re- 
search or teaching careers, there 
can be no doubt about the neces 
sity for increasing emphasis on 
basic subjects in this age of rapidly 
expanding technology.” It is equal- 
ly important, he added, that col- 
lege courses concentrate on “broad 
functions that are applicable to 
all branches of electrical engi 
neering,” with less attention to 
special devices, design, shopwork, 
and so-called technical drudgery. 
As a result of this attitude in engi- 
neering courses, the student is 
placed in a never-never land where 
everything works exactly as the 
theory says it should. 

“When these conditions are cou- 
pled with the philosophy, prevail- 
ing in some quarters, that an engi- 
neer is now only required to visual- 
ive and expound the problem and 
that the actual final 
possible for 


solution § is 
trivial, it 1s many 
nonresearch minded graduates of 
our schools of electrical engineer 
ing to become mathematical robots 
completely out of touch with the 
physical realities of engineering 
problems. Such men will be neithen 
scientists nor engineers. They know 
that they are inherently without 
scientific creativity and their educa- 
tion has convinced them that en- 
gineering creativity is somehow 
beneath them.” 

The problem is further compli- 
cated by “spoon-fed” students who 
have been permitted to “pick and 
choose” high school subjects and 
to “avoid unpleasant, routine and 
distasteful tasks. This lack of moti- 
vation for achieving technical ex- 
cellence has led many of them to 
decide to become sales engineers, 
application engineers, engineering 
managers, engineering administra- 
tors—anything but professional en- 
gineers.” 

Linke advocated at- 


taching a “sturdy laboratory stem’”’ 


Professor 


to the present “core curriculum,” 
to “parallel and complement the 


theoretical work,” throughout the 


undergraduate program. 
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Survey Shows Engineering 
Graduates Still in Demand 


Although there has been much 
concern over the tightening market 
for this year’s crop of graduating 
engineers, a survey conducted by 
the Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission shows no slackening in the 
rate at which they are being com- 
mitted to definite plans following 
graduation. 

A comparison of 49 schools shows 
83.8 per cent definitely committed 
(with jobs, entering military serv- 
ice, entering graduate studies or 
with other definite plans) as of 
May 19, 1961. The 
percentage for 1960 was 84.4 per 


comparable 


cent. Although there was a three 
per cent drop among those with 
jobs, this was compensated by a 
2.5 per cent increase in the num- 
ber going into graduate study, and 
at nine per cent increase in the 
number going into military service. 

It should be noted that final 
tabulation of all participants may 
affect the Furthermore, 
these data include only those for 
whom the placement offices had 


results. 


information. Results based on a 
later survey will give a more com- 


plete picture. 


Study of 2-yr. Technical 
Schools Backed by NSF 


\ grant of $47,250 from the Na- 
tional Science (NSF) 
will make possible the Nation’s first 


Foundation 


critical evaluation of two-year tech- 
nical training programs in Ameri- 
can technical institutes. 

The grant to the American So- 
Engineering Education 
was announced recently by Dr. 
Eric A. Walker, president of ASEF, 
addressing the opening general ses- 
sion of the society's 1961 annual 
meeting at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Walker is president of 
the Pennsylvania State University. 

The study will be made, he said, 
at the request of Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. Its 


ciety for 


objective, according to Dr. Walker, 
is a “profession-wide effort to im- 
prove technical education in tech- 
nical institutes by conducting a 
study of the present role of techni- 
cal education and its relation to 


engineering education, as a_ basis 


for developing educational and ac- 
crediting standards.” 

Dr. Harry C. Kelley, associate 
director for educational and inter- 
national NSF, said, 
“The results of this study should 
provide a significant contribution 


activities of 


to the improvement of technical 
education.” 
The ASEE’s 
evaluation of 
education was prepared by a com- 
mittee under Dr. Cecil C. Tyrrell, 
Broome’ Technical 
singham- 


program for an 


technical institute 


president ol 
Community College in 
ton, New York. Commenting on 
it, Dr. Tyrrell said, “The critical 
shortage of technological manpower 
in the United States is a matter 
of National concern, and the under- 
supply of engineering technicians 
is just as acute and just as severe 
as the undersupply of engineers 
and scientists. 

“The engineering technician and 
the technical institutes’ education- 
al programs in higher education 
designed to prepare the technician 
for his work have wide National 
significance. An evaluation such as 
we propose will make a direct con- 
tribution to the National welfare 
by providing a sound base for 
strengthening and coordinating 
technological education and, even- 
tually, for establishing better cri- 
teria for evaluating and accredit- 


ing individual programs.” 


Stevens’ Graduates Hailed 
for Nonspecialization 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


was recently lauded ‘one of only 
a few schools in the Nation which 
emphasizes a program of non- 
specialized training in engineering 
and science,” according to Atomic 
Energy Commissioner Leland J. 
Haworth speaking to a group of 
Stevens’ graduates 

He added, ‘This nonspecialized 
training permits the graduates to 
go forth with a broad fundamental 
knowledge that is extremely uselul 
as a base for teaching, for later 
specialization, or for administra- 
tion of technical work.” 

Haworth continued to say that 
the nonspecialized — engineering 


graduate is becoming more and 
more valuable in the face of the in- 
creasing number of fields in which 


engineering plays a role. 
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> Strictly Business 


Personalities ... PCA Electronics, Inc. has announc- 
ed the appointment of King H. Dendy to the position 
of vice president in the capacity of technical advise 
to the president .. . Dr. Robert A. 
Nottenburg has been named vice 
president-education and training at 
Cleveland Institute of Electronics 
... Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Quade & 
Douglas has announced that John 
O. Bickel has retired as a general 
partner and John E. Everson has 
been elected to partnership 
W. C. McKenzie, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed by the governor of Ala- 
Mr. Dendy bama to the State Board of Regis- 
tration for Professional Engineers 
and Land Surveyors ... William Z. Harper has been 
appointed an assistant superintendent of the utilities 
division at the Kodak Park Works of Eastman Kodak 
Company . . . Robert C. Baldwin has been appointed 
assistant editor of the Journal, technical publication 
ol the American Concrete Institute Keasbey & 
Mattison Company has appointed John C. Langford 
personnel manager and purchasing agent for their 
new plant in Hillsboro, ‘Texas Robert W. Lear 
has accepted a position as vice president in charge of 
marketing for The Carborundum Company. 


Rodney D. Chipp has resigned at International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation to open his own 
office of consultants in Bloomfield, N. J... . Adler 
Electronics, Inc., has appointed 
Michael T. Trainor as executive 
engineer, Military Products Divi- 
sion... The Trane Company has 
recently opened a new sales office in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y... . Edward E. 
Brush has been elected executive 
vice president of Soiltest, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Cenco Instruments 
Corporation . .. Raymond E. Hop- 
penrath has been named manage 
ol the concrete equipment depart- 
ment of Leader Iron Works, Inc., 
Decatur, Ill... . The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., has appointed Charles H. Harton to the post of 
Florida manage) . The Florida Limerock Institute 
announces the appointment of Bill Bryant to the post 
of engineer-director . . . R. I. Hahn, president and 
director of Walker Manufacturing Company, was 
named to the board of directors of the Modine Manu- 


Mr. Chipp 


facturing Company at the annual stockholders meet- 
ing recently ... The election of James R. Chambers 
as 1961-62 president of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society was recently announced .. . Bruno Leon has 
been appointed chairman of the University of Detroit, 
department of architecture. 
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John F. Vyverberg has been named marketing man- 
ager, Industrial Sales, for the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Construction Materials Division of Owens- 

Corning Fiberglas Corporation . . . 
Appointment of G. William Love- 
day to the newly created post of 
manager-product planning, Flexi- 
ble Tubing Corporation, Guilford, 
Conn., was announced recently 
Philip M. Dinkins, president, Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation, 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of — the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, Inc. 
John B. Chase has been appointed 
field engineer for the Cableaire Di- 


Mr. Vyverberg 


vision, Computer Equipment Corporation of Los 
Angeles Sparton Electronics, division of Sparton 
Corporation, has announced the appointment of Dale 
N. Woodford as chief controls engineei Luis A. 
Fernandez-Rivas has been named chief engineer and 
technical director of Monitor Systems, Inc., Fort 
Washington, Pa. International Resistance Com- 
pany has appointed George Stollsteimer as manufac- 
turing superintendent and Thomas J. Sullivan as pro- 


duction contro] supervisor. 


Edgar G. Grant has been named director of new 


product planning for the Military Electronics Divi 
sion of Daystrom Incorporated . .. W. W. Gould has 
been promoted to Nickel-iron bat- 
terv market manager of Exide’s In- 
dustrial Marketing Division 

Appointment of Fred H. Edgar as 
division vice president—aluminum 
sales of the Metals Division has 
been announced by Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation . . . Dr. 
Paul G. Campbell has joined the 
statt of the National 
Standards to do chemical research 
on the structure and identification 


Sureau of 


Mr. Grant 
of the organic components of as- 

phalt, .. Raymond P. Tennes has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Chain Belt Company 
The Griscom-Russell Company of Massillon, Ohio, 
has announced the promotion of Philip S. Otten, 
Charles D. Steffens and Robert W. Schroeder in its 
executive sales department... Charles B. McCoy, gen 
eral manager of the Du Pont Company’s Explosives 
Department, was recently elected a vice president, 
director, and member of the executive committee . 
The appointment of Arthur P. Stern as director of 
engineering in the Electronics Division of The Martin 
Company was announced recently Robert P. But- 
ler has been assigned the New York Area by the 
Clayton Manufacturing Company. 
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HERE’S HOW BORDEN FLOOR GRATING CUTS COSTLY FIELD CORRECTIONS... 


Insures correct dimensions, fit, and placement... 


1. A shop drawing of the job is submitted to the customer for approval, when necessary. This plan shows the 
size and shape of the grating area—how grating clears all obstructions. 

2. Each finished panel is carefully checked for accuracy of dimensions. 

3. Each panel is plainly marked with its number to insure quick, easy installation. 

4. The entire platform is laid out on our shop floor. Over-all dimensions and obstruction openings are checked 
against shop drawings. 

5. Erection diagram showing panel mark numbers is supplied for field installation. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Write today for FREE 16-page catalog a 


showing all basic types of grating; more Gentlemen: 
than 30 dimensional drawings of sub- Please send me NEW 1961 BORDEN Catalog 
types; eight safe load tables for steel 

and aluminum grating. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO.' cov" "or 


" ° ° "0 St. 
Greatest name in gratings 
953 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N.J. | City and State 
Plants at: UNION, N.J.; LEEDS, ALA.; CONROE, TEX.; BEETON, ONT 


(Circle 6 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 





Nuclear Engineering: 
Making the Atom Pay Its Way 


HE less that we know about a 
given physical phenomenon, 

the more we can attribute to 
it in terms of practical uses. The 
problem is to convert this initial 
and incomplete knowledge into 
economic reality.” 

The speaker is John F. Kaul- 
mann, with the Reactor Develop- 
ment Division of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. His basic idea 
is perhaps the perfect thumbnail 
sketch of the state of atomic energy 
today, the kind of work that is 
being done in this field, and where 
future efforts will necessarily be 
directed. 

At the same time, and a dif- 


Not much bigger than a shoe box, 
this SNAP-10 nuclear reactor with 
no moving parts was developed 
by Atomics International Division 
of North American Aviation, Inc. 
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ferent context, his statement might 
well serve as a definition of en- 
gineering and the classic role of 
the engineer in any development 
project. Taken together, the clear 
implication is this: The practical 
application of atomic energy today 
offers the American engineer one 
of the greatest challenges he has 
ever faced, one with present and 
eventual benefits for mankind that 
are equally beyond all normal 
means of comparison. 
Development of atomic power 
presently stands at something of a 
turning point. Its basic lines of de- 
velopment are fairly obvious and 


many of the necessary basic re- 


search problems have been over- 
come, While it would be naive to 
assume that the physicists and sci 
entists are not going to come up 
with more basic information, it is 
still true that there is a wealth of 
information on hand to be de- 
veloped from an engineering stand- 


point. Likewise, considerable ex- 


perience has already been logged 
with atomic energy work. 

Given the present state of work 
in this area, from a business stand- 
point there are essentially two ways 
in which atomic energy can be 
used. The first takes in those areas 
where there is simply nothing that 
can compete with the atom fon 


Putting the atom into space has become one of the most interesting 


phases of current nuclear engineering work. Artist‘s conception here 


shows one method of achieving atomic powered space equipment, using 


a SNAP-10 reactor and the Atlas-Agena booster system. 
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job. Only 


atomic energy can give the sub- 


doing a particular 
marine the tremendous versatility 
it has achieved in the past few 
years. While there may be cheapei 
wavs of building submarines, no 
other means of power will do the 
same job. Thus, assuming the job 
must be done, the cost is secondary. 

This is also likely to be the case 
in many space activities. As this 
is written, the United States has 
launched its first atomic powe1 
package into orbit, and it seems 
sure that many similar experiments 
will lead to wide use of this source 
of power in space exploration. 
Solar power, at least at present, is 
not plentiful enough to do any but 
the most minor jobs. Chemical 
fuels, for propulsion, are too bulky, 
heavy and limited for any extend- 
ed space exploration work. Com- 
ments AEC Commissioner Loren 
K. Olson, ““Nuclear rockets will 


provide specific impulses—or thrust 


per unit weight of fuel consumed 

two to three times the values that 
can be obtained in chemical com- 
bustion rockets. Nuclear energy is, 
in fact, the key to space travel— 
the only means of obtaining the 
complete operational independ- 
ence from earth necessary to ex 
plore the planets of our solar sys- 
tem.’ 

This is a strong statement, but 
one that is hard to argue with. The 
job, plainly, is to find and develop 
the means to these ends, to find out 
how to get the job done, not how 
to compete with other  powei 
sources. There is simply no com- 
petition. 

For the engineer, perhaps the 
more obvious and logical line of 
endeavor is in the other basic area 
of atomic development, or where 
atomic energy is a potential com- 
petiton for other energy sources. 
Because of the new state of the 
art, atomic energy has not yet sig 


nificantly tapped these markets. 


While the basic 
many of these applications are un- 


tec hniques for 


derstood, they are as vet undevel- 
oped. Atomic engineers today know 
how to convert atomic energy to 
electricity, they know that there are 
important heating jobs which can 
be done with atomic energy, and 
they are aware of many othe possi 
ble applications. But in each of 
these cases, atomic energy is com 
peting with some other form of 
power, which is well under the cost 
involved in atomic power, at least 
for the time being 

It will be the job of the enginee 
to attack this particula problem, 
for he has the basic information 
available to him, and the job ol 
turning raw scientific material into 
something usable and profitable 
has historically been the engineers’ 
Receiving the most attention in 
this line at the present are mari 
time propulsion (other than sub 
marine), electric power and heat 
processes. Ulvsses M. Staebler, also 


in the Reactor Development Di 


vision, sums up the 


roblem this 
way: 

“In these nucleai 
power must compete economical 
ly with other available methods for 
thing. Thus the 


challenge is not to develop. sys 


doing the same 


tems capable of doing things which 


could not be done before, such as 


long term underwater operation o} 


interplanetary space travel. Rather, 


the challenge is to extend man’s 


available energy resources for eco 
nomic expansion and continued 
improvement in living standards. 
In the short term, the problems ol 
achieving economically competitive 
nuclear = powel ire particularly 
challenging since tl new technol 
ogy, with relatiy small volum«e 
in its operation, must 


1 but still im 


comMpcte 
with well establishe 
proving technology for using Lossi] 
fuels in an industry of tremendous 


operating volume. In the longe 


Nuclear power applications range from the immediately practical to the 
near-visionary. Just a sampling would include (top left) vulcanization 
of rubber tires, (center left) monitoring of flow without interrupting 
flow, (left) measuring thickness of materials such as mastic tile, and 
(right) using atomic energy in space to provide world-wide television 
transmission. It has been excellence of engineering that has enabled 
present applications of the atom, and the future of the atom will rely 


on continued engineering efforts. 
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term the challenge combines eco- 
nomics with the requirement that 
the reactors and processes used also 
will extend our nuclear energy re- 
through high neutron 
economy and breeder systems.” 
Backing up this view is Com- 
“Our immediate 


sources 


missioner Olsen: 
goal is to reduce the cost of nuclear 
point where utility 
management in high cost fuel areas 


power to a 


can make a decision to build large 
nuclear power plants on economic 
grounds alone by 1968.” 

John Kaufmann hedges the state- 
ment a bit: “There can be no ques- 
tion that atomic 
pete on these grounds. The only 
point of dispute is ‘When?’”’ The 


energy will com 


determining factor will be how 
soon practical needs and economic 
realities can be brought into focus. 
Comments Kaufmann, “We heard 
great deal of talk 


turning our deserts green by using 


such a about 
atomic energy, but little has come 
of it. I think it should be pointed 
out that we could do that particu- 
lar job with enough coolies carry 
ing buckets, but it’s not economi- 
cally feasible to do it either way.” 
If the quip is less than 100 per cent 
accurate, it nonetheless contains a 
large grain of truth. The need is 
for realism and cold practicality. 


solving this 


Tu problems — in 
economy / potential 


equation are 
enough to give @ strong man night- 
mares. In generating electricity, for 
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instance, one AEC man plots a 
loss line for building nuclear power 
generating facilities in terms of in- 
vestment vs. power output. Volume 
is the boon of nuclear energy and 


beyond a 75 megawatt capacity, 
/ o 


nuclear power begins to become 
truly competitive. But between 50 
and 75 MW, the loss line hits its 
The vast 
powerplants in the United States, 


nadir. majority of the 
and in fact throughout the world 
are between 50 and 75 MW ca- 
pacity. 

Further, one of the big prob- 
lems for AEC and private industry 
is to select the best type of reacton 
in terms of economy. Boiling water 
reactors, gas-cooled reactors, and 
sodium cooled reactors are all un- 
der development for various activi- 
ties in the field. The problem is 
something like picking a winner in 
a horse race without knowing where 
the finish line is. To carry it one 
step further, there is really no way 
what fresh horses will 


track 


of telling 
appear on the halfway 
through the race. 

For AEC this creates an extreme- 
ly delicate situation. Most reactor 
development work is subsidized by 
AEC at the present time. Given the 
many available alternatives for the 
development of an economical re 
AEC must back- 


first, to insure that no 


actor, bend ove 
wards 
promising development fails to re- 
ceive equitable backing, and_ sec- 
where 


ond, to spend its money 


there is a fair chance of some re- 
turn. Points out one AEC staffer, 
“For all we know electric automo- 
biles may be better than gasoline- 
powered cars, but the industry is 
irrevocably committed. In atomic 
energy application, we can't be a 
party to such a final commitment 
so early in the game.” 


For industry the situation § is 


equally fraught with problems 
Taking one example there is the 
Atom 


eral Dynamics Co1 Pp 


General Division of Gen- 
Their work is 
being based on a high tempera- 
(HTGR). 


ture 
One AEC official calls this line of 


development “a real bold 


gas-cOoOoled reactol 
step. 


At present, light water reactors 
are probably nearest to being eco 
nomical, and the most thoroughly 
proven system of gencrating cle¢ 
tric power with nuclear 


Atomic has 


work on the assumption that water 


enerey. 


General based then 


cooled reactors have limitations in 
many kinds of work. The assump- 
tion is almost certainly valid, given 
Also, the 


would theore tically usé 


the existing conditions 
GA reacto1 
thorium, as opposed to uranium. 

Since GA made its original pro- 
posals, uranium has been consid- 
erably lowered in price, precisely 
the factor that had made thorium 
look more attractive \lthough the 
HTGR is 


vanced concept in reactor work of 


undoubtedly an ad- 


fering many advantages over wate 
LEC 
“This is 


svstems, the comment of one 


scientist is worth noting: 


a highly volatile field. Right now, 


on paper, HIGR looks very prom 
ising in relation to boiling wate 


But HTGR isn't 


anyone expects Gen- 


built vet, and I 
don’t supposs 
eral Electric, for instance, to simply 
stand still so General Atomic can 
catch up.’ 


It is a patently risky business 


} 


Consider the comment of E. B 


] 


Tremmel, director of AEC’s new 


othce of industrial participation: 


“The private nuclear industry in 


this country has grown considera 


bly over the past five vears, but 


it would be oross eXaggeration to 


= Sm 


say that the industry is enjoying 


a high level of prosperity at the 


present time, despite the large sums 


currently being spent. In fact the 


reverse is true, and I am concerned 
status of the 


about the present 


nuclear industry.” 





In this, and many other prob- 


lems relating to atomic energy, 
AEC is caught in the 
Rightly or wrongly, atomic energy 
has historically been under the con- 
trol of the government, dating back 


to the need for fast development 


middle. 


and secrecy during World War II. 


This situation has been criti- 


cized from many quarters in the 
past, and the AEC is currently 


striving to get more work out to 


industry wherevei 


Without question many areas of 


approp) rate. 


the technology will probably neve 
be wholly turned ove pl 
industry of which the fabrication 


most 


of nuclear weapons is the 


familiar example. (AEC does, how 
ever, use private contractors even 
although 


in this case, within § its 


own facilities.) Beyond this, there 
are a number of areas in which the 
Atomic Energy Commission is like- 
ly to remain active for some time to 
come. The reason comes down to a 
simple matter of economics. There 
are lew private firms in the Nation 
big enough or willing to invest the 
huge amounts of capital necessary 
to carry out a major program of 
nuclear development. 

Against this situation, the de- 


velopment of nuclear power is 


clearly to the advantage of the 
United States as a nation, and per- 
haps by default, the government is 
currently bearing a significant part 
of the load. In the case of the 
HTGR reactor, for 
\EC is absorbing some $12-million 
for R&D) of the total $50-million 


instance, the 


estimated cost. However, much ol 
the work that che 
presently doing aims to the fulfill 


Commission. is 


ment of a policy of greater indus 
trial participation in the field of 
| While the process 


nuciear enerey. 


of following this policy through 
is a slow one, it is nonetheless be 
Ing from a number ol 


pursued 
angles and has already shown some 


significant results. 


THE most obvious attack on the 


heavy Governmental control — of 
nuclear development has been to 
make available more information 
to interested and qualified parties 
in industry. 

The most dramatic recent de 
velopment has probably been cut 


ting of the price of uranium, mak 


ing this basic material of nuclear 
research available to a wider num- 
ber of interested businesses. 

In the long run, probably the 
most significant recent step towards 
this goal has been the formation 
of an Office of Industrial Partici- 
pation, formally recognizing the 
desirability of getting more nucleat 
business out to industry. Previously, 
this particular job had been shunt 
within the AEC 


\s an obvious result, 


ed hither and von 
organization 
the job probably wasn’t receiving 
the attention it warranted, and 
quite logically, not being done as 
well as it should have been. 

Che new office, set up under E. B. 
basic 


Tremmel, will have three 


] 


duties: (1) It will provide a focal 


point for industry to obtain in 


formation. on 


opportunities for 


private participation and 


invest 
ment in the development and use 
of atomic energy tor civilian. pur- 
poses and in support of Govern- 
ment programs; (2) it will study 
industrial type activities now being, 
or to be, performed by AEC Op- 


erating contractors which might 


be carried out by private industry 
and recommend to the Commission 
policies, plans, and programs for 
the transfer of such activities to in- 
dustries when warranted; and (3) 
it will appraise and report on the 
effectiveness of the Commission's 
policies and plans for broadening 
industry's participation in the pro- 


gram 


(Conti 


Power plant (left) for the nuclear ship Savannah (below) will probably 
undergo sea trials—along with the ship—this year. Aim of the program 
is to determine the feasibility of competing with conventionally powered 


ships by using atomic power. 





FROM - 
WASHINGTON } 


BY 
MILTON F. LUNCH, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Counsel 


» 


y 


% 
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Present indications at this writing are that the hassle over defenss 


contractors charging the government for advertising will be compromised 


by permitting them to include advertising for engineers, scientists and 


other key personnel in allowable costs. The issue revolves around a ridci 


on the 1962 military appropriations bill passed by the House barring 


inv funds being spent for “paying the costs of advertising by any de- 


lense contractor.” Pentagon chiels 


Military Money Rider > but recommended softening it to 


have backed the rider in principle, 


cove) personne! advertising, obtain 


ing of scarce materials and disposing of surplus materials. Deputy De 


fense Secretary Roswell L. Gilpatric¢ said “we e wholeheartedly 


that “institutional and promotional” advertising by contractors should 


not be allowed as a chargeable cost. Representatives of trade and tech 
nical journals contend the rider will deal a severe blow to their ability 


to disseminate vital information ol 


a technical nature on new develop 


ments in specialized fields. Pentagon chiels are reported to feel that the 


exception for recruiting ads_ is 


urgent because this is the best and 


cheapest way for defense contractors to find hard-to-hire engineers, 


scientists and technicians. If this avenue is closed 
turn to more expensive forms of recruiting which would 


bv the rider. 


The Nation’s educators are striking back at current proposals to give 
the Federal Government primary rights to any scientific or technological 
information resulting from research supported by government funds. 
A Special Committee on Sponsored Research of the American Council 
on Education declares that the bill by Senator Long of Louisiana is 
so broad that it would go beyond patentable results of research and 
“would attempt to control all fruits of intellectual activity.” The Coun- 
cil’s committee says the bill would encompass any scientific or tech- 
nological information resulting from research sponsored wholly or in 
part by government funds, and would create a Federal agency to deter- 
mine the proprietary interest of the Government in scientific and tech- 
nological information. 


“Under present contractual security requirements, scientists are free 
to publish and disseminate their findings providing there is no violation 
of security classification status. The present system permits immediate and 
full disclosure of research results regardless of the origin of the spon- 
sorship. The result is a rather unsystematic, yet very spontaneous and 
effective, dissemination of findings as they are made. The dissemination 
takes place in dozens of professional journals and in the hundreds of 
professional meetings, regional and National, that are conducted by the 
scientific community. Government research as well as private research 
benefits from this interchange. To deprive investigators working on 
sponsored research of the right to disclose their findings, based upon 
the government’s proprietary interest, will be to reduce the quality of 
such sponsored research and at the same time to increase its cost and 
retard its completion. Scientists agree that without the free ability to 
disclose, consult, and compare findings, worthwhile output of a high 
order would soon disappear.” 

The educators also oppose the bill because it would hamper the 
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1 tl detense firms will 


not be affected 


< Priority Rights Protested 





traditional incentives for academic growth and advancement through 
restrictions on publishing research findings. “This right is considered to 
be a positive intangible benefit of each scientist’s university affiliation.” 
The statement adds that the proposed Federal Inventions Administra- 
tion would require a staff fully as technically competent as the Patent 
Office and considerably larger in order to evaluate both patentable 
material and other proprietary information. 


“Have the Federal agencies capitalized upon the ‘revolution’ which 

has occurred in the science of information storage and retrieval?” The 

answer is largely in the negative according to Senator Hubert H. 

Humphrey. chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Reorganization 

and International Organizations. The Minnesota solon based his con- 

clusion on a 278-page report, “Coordination of Information on Current 

Scientific Research and Development Supported by the United States 

: ; Government.” He added that the agencies have been preoccupied with 
Prepublication the tar-from-solved problem of management of the published literature, 
Information - but have paid comparatively scant attention to the “mountains” of data 

on work in progress, which may remain relatively unknown for years, 

and, sometimes, forever. The report offers no panacea, Senator Humphrey 

stated, but proposes a number of steps to effect a Nation-wide complex 

of integrated systems on pre- and post-publication information, the 

purpose of which would be to permit rapid fire exchange of indexed data 

on work in progress and work completed. “What this report does is to 

submit to science a tool for science It seeks to harness a ‘revolution’— 

for storage and retrieval of information on prepublication work.” The 

full report contains a wealth of data on Federal engineering and scien- 

tifie programs and organization and reviews present science information 


SCTVICES. 


Widows of eight of the twenty-eight men who died in the collapse 
of Texas Tower No. 4 off the New Jersey coast last January have filed 
suit in Federal Court for $2,800,000 in damages. The claims are against 
the Federal Government, and Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge, con- 
sulting engineers for the project; Anderson-Nichols & Co., architectural 
engineers; and Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc., contractor. Shortly be- 
fore the filing of the suit the Senate Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee issued its report and findings following an extensive investiga- 
tion. Based on the testimony in the 288-page hearings, the Subcommittee 
concluded: 

(1) “A substantial portion of the responsibility for the defects, de- 
ficiencies, and inadequacies in the design and construction, and in some 
cases in the repair, of Texas Tower No. 4 rests squarely upon the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks of the Department of the Navy. 

(2) “The design criteria was clearly inadequate. Those charged with < Texas Tower Turmoil 
the responsibility for its determination, the Navy’s Bureau of Yards and 
Docks and the structural design engineers—the firm of Moran, Proctor, 
Mueser & Rutledge—underestimated the environmental wind and wave 
forces to which the tower would be exposed during its anticipated 20- 
year life in the Atlantic Ocean. The forces of wind and wave which 
exceeded this criteria should have reasonably been foreseen on the basis 
of the findings from the feasibility study conducted by the structural 
design engineers and approved by the Navy. The structural design 
engineers miscalculated in believing that the design criteria was reason- 
able and safe. 

(3) “The subcommittee seriously questions the wisdom of using for the 
first time, on a structure such as Tower No. 4, an untried, untested proc- 
ess which had not even been considered as a method of erection by the 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks until after the inventor thereof was 
employed by the structural design engineering firm.” 

Other subcommittee findings and conclusions deal with the technical 
details and developments which led to the collapse. The full hearing 
and report constitute almost a “textbook” on structural engineering. 
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The Engineer-A M 


Should this engineer remain at his drafting board, 
considered only another employee 


HI statement — is 
heard 


frequently 
these days that engi- 
them- 
management. 


neers should conside 
selves members of 
Engineers are prone to scoff at 
this, and 
makers of such statements of not 


what 


sometimes accuse the 


them 
right does an engineer equate him- 


believing either. By 
self with management, anyway? 
Since it frequently happens that 
management people are the ones 
who originate these statements, the 
question might be turned the other 
way around. Why should manage- 
ment try to include engineers as 
part of their group? Some engineers 
have leaped to conclusions on this, 
leeling it is a sneaky maneuver by 
management to forestall any de- 
mands which engineers may make 
by substituting aspects of status. 
\lso, in today’s world when engi- 
neering unions are prominently in 
the news, some believe that man- 
ement puts out such statements 


Ag 
g 
as propaganda in order to forestall 
union Organization. 


But do such = suspicions really 
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hold water in the face ol the lacts? 
Granted, it has happened in the 
past that some managements have 
caused their engineers to feel like 
so many factory hands, but this 
just as frequently results from poor 
attitude on the part of the engi 
neers, as from the management peo- 
ple themselves. For example, if an 
engineer, presumably a_prolession- 
al man, walks away from his job 


ement? 


By 
JOHN D. KEMPER, P.E. 
Vice Pre sid j Ene 


Varcl Division 
Smith Coro \Vla chant, Inc. 


meermneg 


precisely at quitting time in the 
face of a burning crisis that is his 


responsibility, then he is himselt 


behaving like a factory hand, and 
deserves to be u ated like one. Or, 
if he indicates by word or deed 
that he believes seniority to be the 
overriding criterion in promotion 
or salary advancement, then he is 
being less reasonable even than 
most factory workers, who generally 


or should he be given a seat at management's 
decision-making table? 





will admit that seniority can only 
be a factor when all other aspects 
are equal, Or, if he demonstrates 
in any one of countless other ways 
that petty superficialities are the 
guiding lights of his existence, and 
that he allows these things to sub- 
merge such qualities as perform- 
ance, sincerity, reliabilitv, and 
thoroughness, then again he_ has 
only shown that he thinks and acts 
in a way which divorces him from 
any aspect ol management action 
and behavior. 

Most of us will agree that such 
persons are not especially deserving 
of our sympathy. But this still does 
not throw much illumination on 


regard 


why an engineer should 
himself as a member of manage- 
ment. Let us look at some factors 
which might be regarded as defini 
tive marks of a management 
person. 

First, and above all, a manage 
ment man is a person who cares. 
He feels a sense of personal respon- 
sibility that his own acts will have 
an identifiable result upon the 
future of the business. By the same 
token, he realizes that his failure 
to perform certain acts will have a 
deleterious effect upon that future. 

Next, he makes decisions. He is 
in a position where his action, o1 
his failure to take action, have a 
definite effect on the course of 
affairs. Such 
likely taken as the result of inde- 
pendent thought and are not likely 


decisions are most 


to be the result of community 


(committee) action. 

He takes the over-all view. In 
collecting data in preparing to 
make a decision he does not confine 
his view to only those aflairs which 
are within his immediate depart- 
ment or division, but tries to assign 
values to other aspects ol the busi 
ness, thus to determine the ulti- 
mate effect upon the whole. Anoth- 
er way to say this is that he makes 
his decisions with the company s 
good in mind, and not only the 
good of himself or of his depart- 


ment. 


Wo Lp anvone want aisagree 
with these Probably 
not, and yet they are almost com 


definitions? 


pletely at variance with the stand- 
ard conception of what constitutes 
a management man. Our great 


American public, since the days of 
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Senior Design Engineer (r) receives assignment from Project Engineer. 
He will now carry responsibility for his portion of the project from initial 


concepts through entire program, 


Horatio Alger, has been schooled to 
believe that management spells 
success, and that management 


means supervising people. 


What nonsense! A man may su- 
pervise people, be revered for doing 
so and never even come close to 
being a management man. Because 
in his supervising of people, it is 
possible that he (1) may not care; 
2) may never make any real de- 
cisions, and (3) may, with relent- 
less consistency, look to his own 
good first and the company’s good 


not at-all: 


It is to be hoped that such a man 
will not last long in his exalted 
position, since he obviously not 
only fails to support the company 
aims, but is also actually a malig 
nance which is an eflective barrie 


to the achievement of those aims. 


\n allied concept, almost as ab 
surd, is the idea that a man can 
not possibly be a management man 
unless he has a private office. No 
doubt this thought has its origins 
in the same place as the foregoing 
one, since a man who supervises 
others generally does need a_pri- 
vate ofhce in which to conduct pri- 
vate conversations. But a_ private 
ofhce, all of itself, has little to do 
with the real essentials of manage- 
ment. 


including early production. 


Perhaps it is evident, from an 
examination of the definitions giv- 
en betore, that a man need not 
necessarily supervise anyone at all, 
or be possessed of a private office, 
to still legitimately consider him- 
self a management man. There are 
other things to be managed besides 
people, two of such being materials 


and money. 


Let it never be thought that the 
management of money is only fot 
the financial department and _for- 
eign to an engineer's job. A little 
reflection leads one inevitably to 
the conclusion that the only  pos- 
sible justification for the fact that 
the engineer exists at all is that he 


1S supposed to. be ible to accom- 


plish a given job for less cost than 


some guy directly off the street 


who lacks his skills and attitudes. 


\ helpful thought to bear in 
mind here is the one about giving 
an infinite number of typewriters 
to an infinite number of monkeys, 
and, given an infinite amount ol 
time, will result with one of them 
typing out the Gettys 
erro! 


eventually 
Address 


methods presumably will get there 


burg Trial and 
eventually (at infinite cost?), but 
something more than this is ex- 


pected of the enginee 


The ramifications of this cost 


aspect are extreme. The fledgling 
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engineer is likelv to think that the 
“costs” for which he is held respon- 
sible extend mostly to those items 
he purchases for his experimental 
models, or the amount of paper and 
pencils he consumes, 01 perhaps 
for the efficient use of his time. 
True. Ali these items are a part of 
what he is responsible for. 

The more mature engineer of 
course recognizes that his “cost” 
responsibility extends deeply into 
the devices he designs: He must 
choose his materials and his meth 
ods wisely, so that manufacturing 
cost will not be excessive: he must 
think constantly of assembly meth- 
ods and adjustment requirements 
so that his savings of materials 
and/or parts do not jackknife on 
him in terms of impossible hours 
of assembly and adjustment man 
hours; he must think always of the 
salesman and the effect upon this 
long suffering individual if he 
makes a bad decision; he must 
think about the serviceman’s prob- 
lems and what will happen if 
such-and-such a part breaks, wears 
out or loses adjustment. 

But it is a rare engineer who per- 
ceives that his influence in a “cost” 
way goes far beyond even these 
items. Every one of the above men- 
factors is important, but 
pale into 
something else. This 


tioned 
they all 


alongside 


insignificance 


“something else” is hard to define, 
and its very difficulty of definition 
is what makes it so important. 

\ company is constantly making 
decisions regarding what its future 
will consist of. This is the number 
one concentration of management, 
or should be. That future is going 
to be based upon products not in 
existence today. They must come 
from some place; that “some place” 
is the minds of the engineers. That 
mav not sound easy and it is even 
more difficult than it sounds. It 
does not particularly help to say 
that the core of this matter rests 
upon “new ideas,” or “inventions,” 
or “patents,” or any of the other 
phrases people generally use to try 
to pin a neat label upon this proc- 
ess 

I'm not sure it is capable of sup- 
porting a very good explanation, 
since it is likely to consist of a con- 
stant tug-of-war between half- 
formed ideas, incompleted investi- 
unknown 


gations, quantities, 


“feel,” out-and-out luck, or what 
have you. But rest assured that out 
of this welter of unknowns and un- 
certainties must come, sooner o1 
later, some “knowns” and ‘‘certain- 
ties,” or else the company will not 
have any new products at all. Who 
creates order out of the unknown? 
Management? How can they? They 
can’t, at least not all by themselves. 


In the Test Laboratory, Senior Engineer maintains close supervision over 
his design. His basic responsibility will not be terminated until a success- 
ful pilot manufacturing phase has been accomplished and production 


difficulties have been ironed out. 
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They must have help. They need 
facts to work with. Where do they 
get these facts? From the engineer- 
ing department, of course—at least 
those portions of the facts that have 
feasibility, manufac- 
like. Perhaps 


the manufacturing department 


to do with 


turing costs and the 


should be responsible for making 
manufacturing cost estimates, but 
where do they get their informa 
tion as to what the product will 
look like in order to make such es- 
timates? From the engineers, again. 
And from these roots spring all else 
what the product can do, what 
it will cost, what it must sell for, 
and, therefore, how many can _ be 
sold as well as whether or not a 
profit can be made. All the root in 
formation, from which all else is 
built, must come from the engi 
neers. The president of the com- 
pany may make the actual decision 
and may seek many essential facts 
from his financial and marketing 
departments, but everything these 
departments are able to tell him 
is based upon engineering infor- 
mation. If the engineers are wrong 
everybody else is also wrong. 
You might well say, “Yes, quite 
true. But in the engineering de- 
partment itself there are engineer- 
ing managers who audit and con- 
trol these decisions, so how can 
vou say that the individual engi- 
neer, sweating away at the desk o1 
drawing board, is a management 


man?” 


1 cAN only suggest that you look 
back into vour own career. Have 
not there been countless instances 
where a decision or analysis of your 
own constituted the keystone upon 
which the engineering department 
decisions rested? How about a par 
ticular design upon which a cet 
tain manufacturing cost estimate 
Who sat 
his brains for days in 


Was basec? down and 


cudgeled 
order to come up with a way o1 
wavs in which the desired function 
could be accomplished? The engi- 


neering manager? Let us hope not, 


especially if he has a very large de- 


partment. If he is the one who reg- 
ularly does the conceptual design 
work at the molecular level, then 
vou had better look around to find 
the other guy who is really running 
the department. In a department ol 
any size, there are bound to be a 
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number of key people who do the 
work of creating basic configura 


tions upon which the entire re- 


mainder of the house is built. 


If they make their decisions well, 
then the people who come alter- 
ward can also do a good job and 
the company will prosper. But if 
the engineers consistently fail to 
put good raw material into the 
hands of the financial and market 
ing men, the eventual doom of the 
company is sealed. Sometimes these 
key engineers will be managers of 
people and sometimes not, but they 
are no less full members of manage 


because of the tremend 


FOOU Ol 


ment 


ous 
influence they wield fon 
evil upon the future course of the 


business. 


But what of the other engineers, 
who may not be in position to 
wield such a far-reaching influence 
upon the company? What about 
the engineer who enters the pi 
at a time when someone ¢ 
already selected the basic 
uration’ You might look at 
wav: An idea which mavy_ be 
its original concept 
ruined duri 


That 


needs extra Strong empn 


cellent in 
can still easily be 
any subsequent stage. 
‘easily’ 
Sis. Many organizations 
floundered because thei tl 


the original conception 


major part of the battle and 


subsequent stages (perhaps gl 


over by terms such as “draftit 
“production — engineering’ 
lowed in a more ol less 
wav performed by econ 


people. 

One of the easy ways t 
project is to short change 
origina] 


actual hardware design. 


between conception 


This stage 
requires the highest and the finest 
of all qualities we may admire 
an engineer. A project may consist 
of millions of detailed decision 
all of which must be made exped 
tiously and well, if the project 
to prosper. \ failure at this st 

of the game to exercise to the ful 
est all three of the management 
characteristics listed earlier can re 
sult in ultimate collapse. The col 
lapse may not come immediately 
but may be built into the project 


so that its effect is delaved fon 
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months or years. The engineei 
working directly at the board is 
the only one who is in a position 


to make all 


sions. Part of the time he mav not 


these detailed deci 


ven be aware of the importance 
ind frequency of the decisions he 


makes 


people up the line reviewing his 


His supervisor and othe 


work can hardly hope to second 


euess him. His work must eithe 


be junked entirely 


and mavbe the 
man, too) if it is unacceptable, o1 
else his stuff goes through substan 
tially unaltered. Even if major re 
visions are undertaken, some engi 
neer, probably the same one, must 
v0 back and tackle the rock pile 
gain. Once more it is an individ 
ual engineer’s decisions which will 
largely determine what comes out 


the second time around. 


Even later as the project enters 
production countless decisions are 
needed. Their cumulative etflect is 


immense and it is the engineers 


About the Author... 


John D. Kem 
per, PI has 
been with Mar 
chant Division 
of Smith-Corona 
Marchant, Ine 
since 1958, serv 
Ing as vice presi 
dent in chare 
. of engmecring 

Mr. Kemper since 1959. He 

had previously 
erved H Waener Co., of Van 
Nuvs, Galif., as chief mechanical engi 


neer, and Telecomputing Corp., Hol 


Iyxwood, Calif., as division chief engi 
neer. He received both his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from UCLA in 1949 and 
1959 respectively. He is a member of 
ASME, Tau Beta Pi, and the Engi 
neering Advisory Council of the Uni 


versity of California. 


In fact, it is at the 


stage when the device enters pro 


duction and during its early pro 


who make them 


duction life that the greatest de 


mands may be made upon those 


qualities of the engineeer which 


mark him a management man. Few 
products go into production with 


out experiencing man\ crises. Dur- 


ing these crises all eves focus on 


the engineer w ow must make 
b] | 
Poss! ie CLECISIONS 


buffeting of demands 


the best while 
under the 


from all quarters 


Hopetully, we lave now dis 
the chaff sui 


rounding this issue and 


pensed with some o 
can see the 
essence of the matter. It is simply 


make daily 


ecisions which, in the aggregate, 


this: The engineer 
| 
have a profound influence on the 
company’s well being He iS con 
| with the 


flicting issues which confront the 


stantly face same con 


president of the company himsell, 


and he resolves those issues using 


the same guideposts as the presi- 
with 


dent does. He is concerned 


the effects of his acts upon all 


branches of the company; he must 


wring the maximum = advantage 


from his conflicting issues, doing 


so at least cost and with the most 


efhcient use of his own time. 


| timer say 


| once heard in ole 
that the mark of whether or not a 
man was an executive was whether 
he had to “make most of his deci- 
SIONS alone and with only God to 
help him.” The thought has many 
merits. An engineer who is worth 


rt 


his salt is not constantly running to 


others to make his decisions {01 
him. As he grows and develops ex 
perience, he makes more and more 
with 


of his decisions “alone and 


only God to help him,’ and by vin 
tue of this he becomes more and 


more the management man.—End 
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rHIcs, engineers, and publicity 

are highly compatible with 

each other. In fact, the ethics 
of the truly professional engineer 
demand that he engage in public- 
ity. I will admit that this is not a 
widely held view, but I would hope 
to convince some of you. 

Let’s begin by recognizing the 
need for effective, worthwhile com- 
munication between engineers and 
the lay public as well as among en- 
increas- 


gineers themselves. The 


ing need stems from the increas- 


ing dependence placed upon en- 


gineers by others. Increasingly, 
engineers are called upon for infor- 
which ultimately  deter- 


public 


mation 
mines the disposition of 
money for public works, of corpo- 
rate money for capital expenditure 
and operating expense, of private 
money for investment, and of mon- 
ey for education to train future en- 
gineers. Beyond these pragmatic 
considerations, engineers are be- 
ginning to feel a general compel- 
ling desire for public recognition. 

Yet, meaningful and worthwhile 
communication between engineers 
and others lags far behind these 
real needs. Possibly this happens 
because engineers equate commu- 
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nications with publicity of an un- 
professional nature. The mantle 
of ethics that we engineers seek to 
cloak about ourselves, to most of 
us at least, seems to be incompat- 
ible with such communication as 
can be called publicity. 

Yet, engineers have been striving 
for professional status for as long 
as our calling has existed without 
really knowing why. Our strivings 
in recent years—the last ten years— 
seem to be more vigorous than any 
in the past. “Why,” may be a mys- 
tery to some of you, but I submit 
that much of the vigor we have put 
behind our seekings after proles- 
sional status in recent years Is a 
response, in reality, to the stepped 
up pace of communication (or pub- 
licity) by which all callings are 
bombarding the business, protes- 
sional and general publics. 

More people and more groups 
are seeking recognition by the read- 
ing, listening and viewing public. 
Each interest must hustle ever more 
furiously to match the voice of 
others if only to avoid being sub- 
merged in the background. En- 
gineers subconsciously feel this 
pressure, and yet we protessional 
engineers in particular saddle our- 


selves with unnecessary and imag- 
ined restraint. Engineers somehow 
feel they cannot speak to each other 
or to the lay public about the 
things they do without somehow 
violating the integrity and honoi 
of the professionalism they seek to 
establish, even though they feel a 
gnawing desire for recognition. So 
we remain silent in the face of the 
need to publicize our profession to 
ourselves and the lay public. 

I submit that professional ethics, 


engineers and publicity about en- 
gineers are compatible. I go so fat 
as to say that our ethics demand 
more publicity about the things we 
do than many of us would realize. 
How is this so 

My contention stems from the 


very source of our ethics as en 


gineers. Yes, the demands that en 
themselves are 


Ethics 


gineers public 1Z€ 
rooted in the “‘Canons ol 
for Engineers 

Let’s see first what the Canons 
demand of us and what the Canons 
forbid us to do. Then we shall look 
at publicity to establish what I con- 
tend is the proper and ethical re 
lationship of engineers to publicity 
and professionalism 


The Canons demand many 
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things of us engineers, including 
the following (Italics are the au 
thors) : 

In Section 1: ‘““The engineer will 
cooperate in extending the effec- 
tiveness of the engineering profes- 
sion by interchanging information 
and experience with other engi- 
neers and students and by contri- 
buting to the work of engineering 
societies, schools and the scientific 
and engineering press.” 

In Section 3: ‘““The engineer will 
endeavor to extend public knowl- 
edge of engineering. a 

In Section 20: “He will take care 
that credit tor engineering work 
is given to those to whom credit is 
properly due.” 

So the Canons order that we in 
terchange information, that we ex- 
tend public knowledge, and that 
we give credit for engineering work 
where it is due. These are orders 
from the Canons. They are not op 
tional; they are not merely sug 
gestions; they are commands. Thes« 
commands are accompanied by re- 
straints that tell us how we are to 
carry them out. 

Ihe Canons, quite properly es- 
tablish the following standards for 
us (author's italics) : 


In the Introduction: “. . . the 
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keystone of professional conduct is 
integrity es 

In Section 2: “He will not adver- 
tise his work or merit in a se/f- 
laudatory manne iy 
In Section 77: “He will refrain 
from expressing publicly an opin- 
ion on an engineering subject un- 
less he is informed as to the facts 
relating thereto.” 

So, to discharge our professional 
obligations—yes, to be truly proltes- 
sional—we must publicize our pro- 
fession and the work we do. 


Awnonc the professionals in public 
relations, the classic definition of 
“doing good 


public relations is 


work and letting people know 
about it.” “Publicity” is the com- 
munication about the “good work.” 
For ow purposes, we must be sure 
to recognize the importance of ‘“do- 
ing good work.” Having done good 
work, I contend that publicizing it 
can be done by engineers, ethically. 

Many times publicity is associ- 
ated with movie stars, political fig- 
ures, pressure groups that trv to 
influence Congress and legislatures, 
soft drinks whose names are scrib- 
bled in the skies, beauty contests, 
vacation area promotions and the 
many, many similar efforts in which 
the publicity techniques of public 
relations are used to let other peo- 
ple know something. By contrast 
to our interest in the definition of 
public relations, the “doing-good- 
work” phrase is a neglected pre- 
requisite. 

We engineers, true to the prin- 
ciples of our Canons, hold ow 
tongues until we are sure of what 
we say out loud, and double-check 
our assurances at that. We have 
been indoctrinated with concepts 
of integral-number safety factors, 
with alternate sources of power, 
with the protection of life and 
property by conservative design to 
the point where saying anything 
about what we do appears incom- 
patible with publicity as defined 
by bikini bathing suits and sky- 
writing. 

But if we return to the defini- 
tion of public relations, “do good 
work and let people know about 
it,’ and if we return to the com- 
mands of our Canons we discover 
a basic compatibility between eth- 
ics, engineers and publicity. 

Let’s take an example. Assume 


that Zilch, Zilch and Zilch, con- 
sulting professional engineers, have 
designed and supervised construc- 
tion of a limited access highway. 
New highs in safety and economy 
have been designed into the high- 
way. Mr. Abner Zilch, senior part- 
ner, is proud of what his firm has 
done. He is particularly proud, 
with documentable justification, of 
the double-involuted access ramps 
devised by Fred Grogg, his chiet 
civil engineer. Good work has been 
done in the public interest. 

Does Mr. Abner Zilch hold his 
tongue? Does he avoid discussing 
the project at luncheon with a pros- 
pective client? Does he refrain from 
discussing it in the locker room of 
his country club? Does he keep it 
a secret from the vendors who must 
supply the rebars? Does he neve 
mention it to his wife? He does not. 
He does good work and he pub- 
licizes it. 

I contend that Mr. Zilch has the 
obligation, as you do, to multiply 
the word-of-mouth publicity he per- 
sonally gives by the many channels 
of communication that our modern 
civilization provides 

Just as Mr. Zilch is obligated to 
his family to provide them with all 
protection from the elements pro- 
vided by a modern home, he is 
obligated to employ the methods 
of modern communication to tell 
people ol the good work he and his 
associates have done. Ethically, he 
cannot live in the dark ages of the 
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Professional Profiles 





Arthur Blessing, P.E., now city manager of Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., is shown here with a before/after view of 
one of Schenectady’s intersections, typical of the city 


improvements he has instigated and supervised in 


36 years of service. 




















LTHOUGH my professional career over the past 

thirty-six years has been confined almost en- 

tirely to local government here in Schenectady, 
I must admit that one gains a great deal of personal 
satisfaction starting out operating a transit, working 
from time to time at almost every phase of city opera- 
tion and finishing up in the chief executive position 
of our local government. Schenectady, indeed, has 
been kind to me, for which I am very grateful.” 


These are the words of Arthur Blessing, P.E., city 
manager of Schenectady, New York, who directs a 
government body serving 100,000 people, and serving 
them well. The list of titles that he has held with the 
City of Schenectady bear out his own words, and pro- 
vide an excellent picture of professional progress and 
development. Arthur Blessing began with the city as 
an instrument man in the engineering department in 
1924. Next, he was an assistant engineer, designing en- 
ginecr, project engineer, senior engineer, director of 
the Department of Traffic and Planning, director of 
planning, technical consultant to the Schenectady 
Municipal Housing Authority, Technical advisor to 
the Board of Zoning Appeals, and, in 1954, he became 
city manager. 

Born and raised in Schenectady, Blessing was edu- 
cated in the Schenectady school system, then received 
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his bachelor of science degree in civil engineering from 
Union College. At Union, he was an honor student, 
winner of the Civil Engineering Prize, and an associate 
member of Sigma Xi, an honorary scientific fraternity 
at the school. 

During his career in Schenectady, the jobs Blessing 
has handled truly cover just about every phase of city 
administration. Here is a cross section: Storm and 
sanitary sewer design and construction; land surveys, 
including subdivision development and topography: 
bridge design and construction; building design and 
construction; traffic surveys; design and construction 
of a city-wide interconnected traffic signal system: 
planning and zoning, including population studies, 
and land use; street widening and extension; housing; 
transit; transportation; schools; recreation; capital 
improvement programs; preparation of a zoning ordi 
nance; preparation of local laws; and property valua- 
tion. 

If somebody were to ask for the definition of a full 
and satisfying career, or for a definition of public 
service, or for a definition of what an engineer can 
do to increase the public welfare, they would only 
have to look to the city manager of Schenectady, N. Y., 
to find the answer. As an active and public-spirited 
member of his profession, Arthur Blessing, P.E., ex- 
emplifies precisely these things. 
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High School Students attending Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic Institute’s Engineer- 
ing Preview learn just what will be re- 
quired of them in an_ engineering 
career. Many students who attended 
said the Preview had done much to 
help them make career decisions. 


Panel discussions in which high school 
students can take part often prove a 
valuable means of exchanging _infor- 
mation. Here, Dean H. P. Hayes of 
California Polytechnic Institute takes 
part in such a panel (above). 


Practical laboratory work, from an en- 
gineering standpoint, gives meaning to 
more theoretical work encountered by 
students in high schools. The aim is 
to let them know what engineering of- 
fers as a career. 


Informal discussions provide students 
with answers they may have regarding 
a career in engineering. The job of the 
various summer programs is to give the 
students a general orientation, and 
allow them access to the answers they 
may be seeking. 
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HIS summer, throughout the 

Nation there are being con- 

ducted literally scores of var- 
ious programs aimed at providing 
high school students with basic 
and advanced information on the 
facts about and the advantages of 
a career in engineering. 

\t its winter meeting, the NSPE 
Board of Directors voted endorse- 
ment of such 
many areas is taking an active part 
in the forming and administering 
of programs with this goal in 


programs, and in 


mind. Industry, other associations, 
schools, and various governmental 
organizations are also active in this 
sort of work, as well as one organi- 
zation in Oregon which makes prac- 
tically a full time job of running 
these orientation institutes during 
the summer holidays. 


purpose of these programs indicates 
their nature: “The primary pur- 
pose of these programs is to en- 
courage high ability, secondary 
school students to pursue their sci- 
entific interests by providing them 
with opportunities to participate 
in summer programs especially de- 
signed by interested colleges, uni- 
versities and nonprofit research or- 
ganizations.” 

For the same reason that these 
programs are especially valuable 
for the would-be engineer, so is 
there a need for the lower level 
secondary school orientation pro- 
gram. The reason is simply that 
engineering is not taught at the 
secondary school level. The high 
school student who may have en- 
gineering abilities is not given an 
opportunity in his regular classes 


comments to make: ‘‘Now in its 
second year, the plan has met with 
almost 


enthusiasm from the participants. 


unanimous approval and 


The appeal, success and ready 
workability of the program should 
give more groups cause to consider 
setting up a similiar program in 
their own areas.’ 

Also worth quoting are some of 
the comments of the students who 
took part: 

“It was exceedingly interesting 
and I learned much that I would 
not have otherwise known.” 

“IT am sure that this experience 
will influence me in my decision 
as to a profession, which is in the 
near future.’ 

“Perhaps the program is even 
more valuable for those, such as 
me, who are unsure of their future 


Filling the Gap in High School Guidance 


There are many programs to provide the high school student with the 
facts about an engineering career. In each, the approach is somewhat 
different, although the goal is basically the same. Question: Is a more 


The curious thing is that  prac- 
tically everybody involved in these 
programs has a different approach 
to getting the job done. As a result, 
it is probably accurate to say that 
these programs are not necessarily 
measuring up to their full po- 
tential. 

Junior Engineers’ and Scientists’ 
Summer Institutes, Engineer for a 
Day, Engineering Preview, Summer 
Science Training for Secondary 
School Students, are a few of the 
titles placed before the high school 
student throughout the year, and 
with one clear exception, all of 
these programs are about the same 
thing. 

Probably the largest single pro- 
gram in the field is that of the 
National Science Foundation. The 
aim here is not so much orientation 
as it is furthering the education of 
the student involved. Because of 
the high degree of selectivity ex- 
ercised by the Foundation, they are 
confident that the students they 
get are heavily 
and can therefore concentrate on 
improving their skills. The stated 


science-oriented, 
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unified approach needed? 


to really test himself, and perhaps 
more important, he may not be 
given the chance to find out just 
what engineering is all about, and 
why it might make the most satis- 
fying career for him. 

With a strong suspicion that this 
was exactly the case, the Engineers 
Club at 
Regulator Co. initiated an Engi- 
neer for a Day program, bringing 
in area high school students to 
show them just exactly what engi- 
neers in industry do to earn their 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 


salaries, and how engineering con- 
tributes to industry and society. 
The results of the program were 


both surprising and _— gratifying. 


They were surprising because of the 


great number of students who de- 
parted remarking that previously 
they had had no idea what engi- 
neering was, in terms of a_ job. 
The program was gratifying be- 
cause of the obvious enthusiasm 
generated in participating students 
by their exposure to such informa- 
tion. 

In a report on the program, C, 
D. Motchenbacher, P.E. had these 


fields, than for those who definitely 
plan to go into science or engi- 
neering.” 

In terms of orientation, the big- 
gest organized effort to date is that 
of a nonprofit organization called 
‘T his 


he idquarte rs in 


Scientists of lomorrow. 
group, with its 
Oregon, is thé 


sor of the so-called JESSI programs, 


founder and spon- 
i.e., Junior Engineers’ and Scien- 
tists’ Summer Institutes. One meas- 
ure of the program is the success 
it has met. From its small begin 
nings in Oregon, JESSI has become 
truly National. This year for in- 
stance, Institutes were planned for 
thirteen colleges throughout the 
Nation. Represented in the plans 
for this vear were New York, South 
Carolina, Colorado, Delaware, In 
diana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Oregon, California and Washing- 
ton State. 


Tue JESSI programs provide the 
high school student with two weeks 


of orientation work in many phases 
of science and engineering. A cours¢ 
(Contin 


/ »n hace 3 
Lon page 07) 
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Taming the Mi 


Captain A. A. Humphreys 


usT about a century ago, Mark Twain—himself 
something of an expert regarding the Mississippi 
River—offered the following mildly skeptical 
comment: 

“The Military Engineers have taken upon their 
shoulders the job of making the Mississippi over 
again, a job transcended in size only by the original 
job of creating it.” 

With all due respect, it is fairly certain now that 
Mark Twain underestimated the engineers in his 
skepticism. For in fact, the Mississippi River has 
been made over, as the result of a century of con- 
tinuing effort on the part of military and civilian 
engineers. 

How big was the job? August, 1961, will mark the 
centennial of the submission of the Humphreys and 
Abbot report on “The Physics and Hydraulics of 
the Mississippi River.” This report, besides being 
the most significant document on river hydraulics 
in its time, touched off work on remaking the Mis- 
sissippi that is still continuing, has passed the billion 
dollar mark in terms of cost, and has returned some- 
thing on the order of six dollars worth of damage 
prevention for every dollar invested. 

To call the program mammoth would be to under- 
state the case. The remaking of the Mississippi began 
with, and was made possible by the totally unprece- 
dented efforts of two Army engineers, Capt. A. A. 
Humphreys and Lt. Henry L. Abbot. Briefly, what 
these two officers did was to survey both topographical- 
ly and hydrographically the 1000-plus miles of the 
Mississippi River from Cape Girardeau, Missouri, to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Considering the state of the science of hydraulics at 
the time, the assignment would be roughly compara- 
ble to giving an engineer today a Fourth of July 
rocket, and telling him to build one that could take 
a man into orbit. Thus, as they surveyed the Missis- 
sippi, they often had to develop the necessary tech- 
niques and formulas as they went along. Further, as 
they completed their job they virtually rewrote the 
existing textbooks on big river hydraulics. 

Before their studies on the Mississippi, Abbot and 
Humphreys had no guidelines that were of any real 
help at all. As much information as was available 
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had to do with laboratory experiments, well controlled 
canals, or otherwise stable and controllable situa- 
tions. Consequently they had to practically turn the 
Mississippi into a huge laboratory of their own, ex- 
perimenting as they worked, and creating the tech- 
nology they needed as they used it. 

Humphreys’ statement of the problem before the 
job began and his evaluation of what he had _ ac- 
complished when he was through are perhaps the most 
direct summing up of the technological job. Before 
starting the eleven-year survey, Humphreys said he 
“entered upon the execution of that duty with an 


Near the Mississippi Delta, and the Gulf, the Missis 
size and complexity have combined to form one of t 


emi. seb 
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apprehension that the laws of flowing water in natural 
channels, as enunciated in treatises upon the hydrau- 
lics of rivers, were not based upon sufficiently extend- 
ed experiments upon natural streams, and, hence, the 
treatises found in them could not be relied upon for 
the solution of the question upon which the plans 
of protection against inundation from overflow de- 
pended.” 

In slightly up-dated English, this meant that there 
simply wasn’t anything available in the way of useful 
or even usable information. 

After eleven years of work on the Mississippi itself 


bpi offers the engineer a plethora of problems. Sheer 
largest single jobs in engineering history. 


sippl 


Brigadier General Henry L. Abbot 


and in extensive research on other rivers, Humph- 
reys summed up their progress. They had determined 
“by experiments on a far mort extended scale than 
any ever before attempted, the laws governing the 
flow of water in natural channels and [means of] ex- 
pressing them in formulae that could be safely and 
readily used in practical applications. The success 
that has attended this part of the work has even 
exceeded my expectations. Laws have been revealed 
that were before unknown; new formulas have been 
prepared, possessing far greater precision than the old; 
and improved methods of gauging streams have been 
devised.” 

The size of the task very nearly defies imagination 
The Mississippi has the world’s fourth largest water- 
shed, ranking behind the Amazon, the Congo, and 
the Nile. It drains virtually everything on the North 
American Continent between the Appalachians and 
the Rockies, an area of over a million and a quarter 


square miles, including 31 states and two Canadian 


provinces. The Mississipp1 basin extends as far east as 
New York State, and as far west as Montana. 


Ix the spring of 1850 the State of Louisiana called on 
Congress for some help—flood damage was periodical- 
ly wreaking havoc on the Louisiana farmlands: 
Could the Army engineers do something about 
harnessing the Mississippi? Clearly, before anything 
could be done to control the great river, ample in- 
formation was needed. Thus, Capt. Humphreys and 
a Lt. Col. §. H. Long were appointed as a two-man 
board to find out what could be done. Preliminary 
studies showed the project at least worthy of a try. 
Ihe following spring, 1851, the surveys began. 

Field parties began collecting information on old 
flood marks, the dimensions and construction of the 
old levees, the size, frequency and nature of breaks 
in the levees and how they were caused. They chose 
various points along the river to measure the velocity 
of the current, examine the sediment and the move- 
ment of material along the river bottom, and cal- 
culate the effects of wind on water movement. The 
idea was to learn everything that could conceivably 
be discovered about the factors and forces affecting 
the amount and force of water moving in the river 
at various times, various places and under various 


conditions. 
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Work was barely underway on the huge task when 
Capt. Humphreys became ill, and direct work was 
suspended until 1857. Although he was too ill to 
work, Humphreys got permission to travel 
with the idea of drawing on technology available 


there that might apply to the Mississippi job. Having 


Europe 


researched work on just about every major river in 
Europe, and having researched his subject as far back 
as the Roman Empire, Humphreys came to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: Little of what the Europeans were 
doing was of any practical use to him: they simply 
had nothing to compare with the Mississippi. 
After a short interlude on another surveying job 

the West, Humphreys was able to return to the Mis- 


* 


> 
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* 
Nearly a century of effort, beginning with the Abbot 
and Humphreys survey, have gone into end products 
such as this low-sill control structure in Louisiana. 
Flood control has vastly improved public safety con- 
ditions along the river, as well as reclaiming formerly 
lost farm land. 


sissippi, bringing with him Lieutenant H. L. Abbot, 
who proved to be an able and valuable partner in 
the huge job. Finding Abbot was particularly good 
fortune because that summer Humphreys again  be- 
came ill. 

Regardless, the work continued. For practically 
every job, the engineers working on the survey had 
to devise new methods, and accurate techniques. In 
places the Mississippi is up to 110 feet deep with 
currents running at varying depths. To measure 
such currents, surveying engineers developed a_tech- 
nique for floating weighted kegs at varying depths with 
small, light floats attached to them at the surface. The 
heavier kegs paced the current below the surface, and 
the light floats provided a means for pacing the under- 
surface currents. 

The river bottom was probed, sediment move- 
ment was measured, rise and fall of tributaries were 
gauged, and self-recording tide gauges were in- 
stalled at many points. River bottom soil in the Delta 
was studied for geological characteristics. Mounds 
and hills found in sections of the river flowing through 
swamps and bayous were also studied. Some of the 
mounds were ascribed to ancient volcanic action. 
Others were comparatively recent in geological terms. 
Mounds along the bayous near the Gulf of Mexico 
showed evidence of fire, fish bones, fragments of In- 
dian pottery and human bones. Mounds covered with 
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two feet of moss were found to have large trees 


growing inside. 


N 1860, field work was complete, but there re 
mained the tremendous tasks of putting together the 
great mass of information that had been gathered in 
nine vears and of drawing useful and worthwhile 
conclusions. The findings of these computations were, 
in one word, revolutionary. his letter of transmittal 
on the report, Captain Humphreys cites particulars: 

‘The Mississippi had always been 
flowing through a channel excavated in alluvial soil 
formed by the deposition of its own sedimentary 


regarded as 


matter. So important an assumption was inadmissa 
ble. and pains were accordingly taken to collect 
specimens. This investigation has resulted in prov 
ing that the bed of the Mississippi is not formed in 
alluvial soil, but in a stiff tenacious clay of an olde 
geological formation 
“Further, it was held by the advocates of the 

clusive use of artificial embankments that the levees 
of Louisiana had already lowered the bed and floods 
of the Mississippi River, and that their extension 
throughout the alluvial region above would still 
further lower the floods by deepening the bed and 
reducing the slope of the river. . . The advocates ol 
outlets, on the contrary, contended that the experience 
of many centuries on the Po proved that levees had 


raised the bed and floods of that river. . . While the 


At Delta Point, Louisiana, the work of taming the 
huge river still continues, as it does in many places 
along the length of the mammoth river. Here, a mat 
hauling rig places a stack of mat on a loading dock. 


investigations of the Delta Survey have rendered un- 
tenable that position of the advocates of the exclusive 
use of levees on the one hand, the investigations of 
the Chevalier Elia Lombardini have shown the sup- 
posed facts by the latter class to be entirely er- 
roneous. ... 

‘The effect of a great swamp like that of the 
Yazoo upon the floods of the Mississippi, a subject 
that has formed the theme of speculation for at least 
thirty vears, has also been established by the colle 
tion of facts; as likewise the law governing the rise, 
fall and discharge of the river throughout the al- 
luvial region; the manner in which the flood is prop- 
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Inculcating Professional Concepts 


By 
JOHN GAMMELL P.E. 


Director of Professional Development 


Industrics Group, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


tr has often been said that a vital 

entity of any kind gives great 

concern to its future. We have 
all heard the old saying about 
bringing up our youth in the way 
they should go so that when they 
are old they will not depart from 
it. The early vears of an engineer’s 
career are formative and important 
and the inculcation of professional 
attitudes and their application 
must be done vigorously one way 
or another at this point if we are 
going to have a generally recog- 
nized profession, 

The Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, among oth- 
ers, has given considerable thought 
to the first five years of the young 
engineer’s career; literature is avail- 
able. But 
would like to coven 


before discussing it, I 
some of my 
ideas on professionalism. 

In my experience, I have found 
that no two people agree on pre- 
cisely what “professional” means 
in the larger sense in which we like 
to use it concerning our engineers. 
It does, however, mean something 
extra; it means that those who are 
truly professional have a_ special 
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in Industry’s 
YOUNG 
ENGINEERS 


A 
place to start, 
a foreseeable goal, 


and a number of well-defined steps 


in between, are all necessary parts of making a 
young engineer feel he is a part of the profession. 


fund of information and _ skill for 
the applications available to them 
in the realm of physical sciences. It 
means, I think, that they should 
have a special code of ethics which 
applies to their particular activi- 
ties. This code of ethics should be 
recognized in addition to the gen- 
eral concept of ethics which every 
citizen must have in order to live 
with his neighbor. Colton has said: 
Honesty is not only the deep- 
highest 
cif f- 
cult it might be for integrity 


est policy, but the 


wisdom, since howeve1 


to get on, it is a thousand 

times more difficult for knav- 

ery to get off. 

Ethical activities help us to carry 
a bigger load since they remove 
from us much of the harassment of 
daily difficulties which comes from 
conduct not generally accepted by 
our associates. A profession without 
ethics invokes the Biblical quota- 
tion, “They grope in the dark with- 
out light, and He maketh them to 
stagger like drunken men.” 

I was recently reading a speech 
of a prominent consulting engi- 


neer, Adolph J. Ackerman of Mad- 


ison, Wisconsin. He states about 


professional! men engineers), 


“First of all, he must have an un 
derstanding of the society he lives 
in and of his fellow man. He must 
be able to envisage and plan the 


whole of a project in consideration 


of its economic structure and util- 
ity, its sociological impact and its 
technical details. He must be able 
to present his ideas effectively and 
to defend them.’ 

Another excell 
subject was offered by the late Dr. 
Wickenden in_ his “The 
Second Mile He listed four cri 
nective mark of the 


nt remark on this 
artic le, 


teria as the dist 
professional mal 
(1.) A tvpe of activity which 


high individual — re- 


Carries 


sponsibilit nal which applies 


special skills to problems on 
] 


a distinctly intellectual plane 


(2.) A motive of service be- 
yond that of mere profit. 
(3.) \ MOLIVE ol 


pression, which implies joy 


sell-ex- 


and pride in one’s work and 
a self-imposed standard of ex 
cellence 

(4.) A conscious 


recogni- 





tion of a social duty to be tul 
filled. 

Ackerman also states that “at his 
highest level of attainment, the 
personal characteristics of a pro- 
fessional engineer include imagi- 
nation, vision, courage, special ini- 
tiative, integrity, independence, 
leadership, skill and a solid ground- 
ing in sound economics and _ fi- 


nance. However, these are largely 


factors of personal development 


rather than college training 


would seem 


Professionalism 
clearly then to revolve around the 
idea of understanding the technical 
aspects of engineering better, and 
this can be done through some pro 
gram of formal or informal educa- 
tion. It would seem to involve a 
responsible individual who could 
be trusted in all situations to act 
according to his interpretation of 
established codes. This would in 
dicate not only a knowledge of 
those codes, but also a high degree 
of personal identification with 
them. 

While it is somewhat trite in this 
day and age to say so, it must nev- 
ertheless be mentioned that there 
is reason to believe the world will 
be inherited by those who have the 
skill. Parenthet 


ically we can state that there is also 


greatest scientific 


reason to believe it will not be 
worth inheriting if we do not pos 
sess the right kind of basic moral 
ity. 

As light on the supply of poten 
tial scientific skill, a McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics report, 
dated April 1, 1960, has this to say: 

There will be vast changes in 
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the structure of our labor 
force during the next ten 
years—changes for which it 
would be wise to prepare ear- 
ly. The types of job openings 
which will be available—pre- 
clominately 
technical positions—will call 
for more highly trained and 
skilled personnel than ever 
before. But the available man- 
power will be concentrated in 


professional and 


the youngest age bracket. 
also states that 
the over-all demand _ for 

workers will rise by 25 pel 
cent, but the openings for pro 
fessional and technical person- 
nel will increase by 41 per 

cent 
Further in the report it mentions 
that by 1970 there will be an actual 
decrease of 200,000 workers in the 
5-44 year age bracket which sup- 
plies a large portion of our skilled 
workers, managers, and executives. 

Ihere are two additional aspects 
of the short supply problem which 


As a part of personal protessional 
development, young engineers 
are encouraged to write technical 
articles pertaining to their field. 
Allis-Chalmers sponsors an_=an- 
nual writing contest, awarding 
cash prizes to the winners (left). 


This assistant chief engineer (r.) 
of the Allis-Chalmers plant in 
Pittsburgh, has an understanding 
of his society and his fellow man. 
He is serving on a local school 
authority which recently built a 
$2,800,000 school and is planning 
another (below). 


have to be taken care of somehow. 
Phe rapidity with which science is 
growing means that engineers have 
a half-life of probably 10-15 years 
in terms of their collegiate educa- 
tions. It is most important that 
they keep up, that they do not be 
come obsolete. The truly protes- 
sional engineer will take steps to 
see that he does not become obso- 
lete. We must establish the mo- 
tivational forces and the opportu- 
nities for these forces to become ef- 
fective, or we will be faced with 
having many older engineers who 
are less useful than young engi 
neers, whereas their experience 
should be most useful to us if cou- 
pled with modern skill. This would 
already seem to be the case in some 
measure, as witness the compres 
sion factor in salaries, indicating 
that industry feels the young theo 
retician may be worth more in oun 
free enterprise society than the ex- 
perienced old timer who may be 
thoroughly acquainted with a long 
established industry but has no 
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The general manager of an Allis- 
Chalmers plant in Oxnard, Calif., 
realizes the engineer’s role in com- 
munity activity as a responsible 
citizen and coaches a local swim- 
ming team (right). 


Engineers can be brought up to 
date on technological advances 
in many ways. Here, engineers 
of ten to twelve years standing 
participate in a television class- 
room on transistor circuits (below). 


knowledge of new ones, such as 
nuclear power, missiles, or elec- 
tronics. Should this be true? 

The other area that must con- 
cern us is the large number of 
young men who will become mana- 
gers. How are we going to inculcate 
in this group, who will be 35-44 
vears old in 1970, that information 
and those ideas which are so essen- 
tial to good management? [t would 
seem necessary to sow the = seeds 
now, even though they may not 
mature for several vears. 

Now let me get back to what the 
ECPD has done with regard to the 
“First Five Years.” This program 
has six points; they are: 

e Career orientation 

e Continued education 

e Professional identification 

e Responsible citizenship 

e Selected reading 

e Personal appraisal 
\ll these points represent a chal- 
lenge. They present difhiculties to 
be overcome and questions to be 
answered—a_ task for schools, pro- 
industry. 


fessional societies and 
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Orientation and training in_prac- 
tice take time, and it takes money 
which many industries, conscious 
of the necessity for immediate prof- 
its, are slow to undertake. How can 
better orientation and training be 
shown to be profitable quickly as 
well as in the long run? 

Continuing education involves 
night school work which is not at- 
tractive to many college prolessors 
and is frowned upon by many col- 
lege administrators due to its non- 
resident features. It is also difficult 
for the married enginee 
who might have to be out of town 


young 


quite a bit in connection with his 


job and highly prizes his few nights 
at home. What are the incentives 
in continued education for these 
people? 
Professional identification, par- 
ticularly the registration require- 
ments, demand effort and time on 
the part of the young engineer, as 
does identification with technical 
societies. In his early life, at least, 
he is not apt to see the benefits. 


What are these benefits? 


Responsible citizenship is no 


easy job for anyone. It is particu 
larly difficult for industry to pro 
mote without being accused of par 
tisanship, yet it is fundamental 
and ways must be found to do it. 
What wavs? Who has time for se 
lected reading? Strong motivation 
is needed here. How do.we create 
this motivation? 


Personal appraisal demands a 


degree of reflection and introspec- 
tion which few of us possess. Good 
counselling provided by industry 
should greatly help a man in iden 
tilving those areas where he may 
have the best chance for success and 
service. How can a man best un- 
derstand himself? 

There are also isolated neglected 
areas in the field of engineering ed- 
ucation which must be filled. One 
of these is in the field of economics. 
In the pamphlet \lfter High 
School, What published by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development he Statement iS 
made that from 40-50 per cent of 
the executives in industry are en- 


hese people need eco- 


} 
} 
! 


nomic understanding and it is prob- 


gineers. 


able that many corporations will 
include, in one manner or another, 
economic courses or economic lec- 
tures covering basic principles, par- 
ticularly as they apply to an indi 
vidual corporation. In the writer’s 
company we have a course entitled, 
“Fundamentals in Business” involy 
ing eleven half-day sessions con- 
ducted on a seminar basis. We give 
this to all our young engineers and 


we use as examp! many of the 
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Report on a Case by the 
<> Board of Ethical Review 


The Board of Ethical Review was established to provide service to the mem- 
bership of the NSPE by rendering impartial opinions pertaining to the inter- 
pretation of adopted Canons of Ethics and Statements of Policy regarding 
professional conduct. The American Engineer will print findings on specific 
cases as they are reported by the BER to the NSPE Board of Directors. 








Case No. 60-8 
Subject: 


Competitive Bidding 
of Fee—Section 19, 
Ethics; Section 26, Canons of Eth 
ics: Rule 48, Rules of Professional 
Conduct; Rule 49, Rules of Profes- 
sional Conduct; Rule 50, (Second 
Paragraph) Rules of Professional 
Conduct; Rule 51, Rules of Profes 
sional Conduct. 


Reduction 


Canons of 


Facts: 

A municipality 
engineering firms for interview on 
the design of a certain water and 
sewage plant. Each firm proposed 
virtually the same fee, based on 
the recommended fee schedule of 
professional 


selected three 


the state society of 
engineers. The city officials asked 
each firm to state a figure of the 
amount of reduction from the fee 
which it would grant, based on the 
fact that the city 
the preliminary 

port, partial estimates during con 


would furnish 


engineering re 


struction, all inspectors and_ resi 
dent engineers and other data of 
value to the engineers in perform 
ing their work. 

The three firms discussed the 
agreed Ol i 


quest jointly and 


uniform credit of $10,000 for the 


data and services to be furnished by 
the city. The engineering firms 
considered that = an agreement 
among them was necessary in ordei 
to prevent the procedure. from be 
ing converted from one of nego 
tiation to one of competitive bid- 
ding, it appearing that the city 
would 
firm offering the highest credit. 
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grant the contract to the 


Questions: 


1. Would it have constituted 
competitive bidding for the several 
engineers to independently offer 
the city a reduction in the fee? 

2. Was it unethical for the firms 
involved to confer and agree on a 
standard credit figure to be offered 
to the city? 


References: 


Canons of Ethics—Section 19— 
“The engineer will endeavor to 
protect the engineering profession 
collectively and individually from 
misrepresentation and = misunder- 
standing.”’ 

Section 26—‘‘He will not com- 
pete with another engineer on the 
basis of charges for work by un 
derbidding, through reducing his 
normal fees after having been in- 
formed of the charges named by 
the other.” 

Rules of Professional Conduct 
Rule 48—“The practice of engi- 
neering is a learned profession, re 
quiring of its members sound tech 
nical training, broad experience, 
personal ability, honesty and in 
tegritv. The selection of engineei 
ing services by an evaluation of 
these qualities should be the basis 
of comparison rather than compet 
itive bids.” 

Rule 49—“Competition between 
engineers for employment on_ the 
basis of professional fees or charges 
is considered unethical practice by 
all professional engineering groups 
Hence, the announced intent of an 
owner or governmental body to 
request such competitive bids re 


moves from consideration many 


engineers who may be the _ best 
qualified to be entrusted with the 
proposed work.” 

Rule 50—(second paragraph) — 
“Should the engineer be asked for 
a proposal to perform engineering 
services for 
should set forth in detail the work 
he proposed to accomplish and an 


a specific project, he 


indication of the calendar days re- 
quired for its accomplishment. The 
engineer's qualifications may be 
included if appropriate. A_ state- 
ment of monetary remuneration 
expected should be avoided if pos- 
sible. Should such a statement be 
deemed necessary, the proposed fee 
shall be equal to or more than the 
fees recommended as minimum 
for the particular type of service 
required, as established by fee 
schedules or practice in the geo- 
graphical area where the work is 
to be done. Where a fee cannot be 
established in this manner, the 
ethical fee shall be equal to actual 
cost plus overhead plus a reason- 
able profit.” 

Rule 51—“He will take a profes- 
sional attitude in negotiations fon 
his services and. shall avoid all 
practices which have a tendency to 
affect adversely the amount, qual- 
ity, or disinterested nature of pro- 
fessional services; such as charging 
inadequate fees for preliminary 
work or full services, competing 
for an engineering assignment on 
price basis, spending large amounts 
of money in securing business on 
monetary 


consenting to furnish 


guarantees of cost estimates.”’ 


Discussion: 
Rule 


engineer may base his suggested 


50 contemplates that an 
fee on the state society schedule 
of recommended minimum. fees 
which is presumed known to the 
general public and city officials. On 
this basis, where the suggested fee 
from various firms is substantially 
identical, the client (city) should 
select that firm which it feels will 
provide the most satisfactory pro 
fessional service To this point 
there is no violation of the rule 
against competitive bidding. 

When the city declined to fol 
low this procedure and requested 
fee reductions from all the firms 


the procedure became one of com- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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An Engineer-Constructor's Role 


By 
JOHN P. BUEHLER 


Manager of Hydroelectric 
Bechtel Corporation 


Powe) 


in World-Wide 


-PowerExpansion 





Major nuclear power plants such as the Big Rock Point station of Consumer’s Power Co. near Charlevoix, 
Michigan, are advancing technology in this field and bringing the day nearer when nuclear fueled plants 
are competitive with conventional steam plants. 


HE increasing use of energy to 
provide heat, light and power 

has been an important factor 

in the development of civilization, 
and the consumption of energy in 
the world during the last hundred 
vears has been parallel with mate- 
rial progress. Just as the industrial 
revolution is considered the most 
important developmental factor in 
the last century, so the burgeoning 
demand for energy may be so con- 
sidered in the Twentieth Century. 
The fact that North America has 
led the world for many years in 
energy consumption is attributable 
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to its verv high level of mechaniza- 
tion. Its consumption will increase 
in the future, but will be over 
shadowed by the tremendous in- 
creases which are expected in other 
parts of the world as they ‘‘catch 
up” in the mechanical age. 

World powel 
next vear is estimated at two bil- 


consumption for 


lion megawatts: by 1970 this figure 
will have increased to four billion 
and by 1975 to five billion. Within 
the next five years Europe (includ- 
ing Russia) is expected to exceed 
North America in total power con- 
sumption, and to be demanding al- 


most half again as much as North 
America by 1975 

Proportionately, other parts of 
the world will have experienced 
even greater growth. Forecasters 
\sia will triple her 


South 


predict that 
consumption, and that 
America will quadruple hers. 
Naturally, as a business man, the 
U.S: 


going to ignore the opportunity to 


engineer-constructor is not 


participate in such an attractive 
market. However, he must ask him- 
self “What do I 


Which of my talents and services 


have to ofler? 


do other countries want to utilize? 
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How can these talents anc services 
be effectively provided?” 

“What do I have to offer?” is 
easily answered, for the American 
business man is constantly analyz- 
ing and evaluating his capabilities. 
Knowing what is wanted requires 
some study. In order to determine 
what talents and services are need- 
ed abroad one must look at the use 
to which they have been put in the 
past and do some “crystal balling” 
as to where and how they will be 
used in the future. On this basis 
it appears that the over-all role of 
the U. S. engineer-constructor in the 
world power expansion will be that 
of a contributor to power progress. 
His contributions will be made by 
furnishing the needed knowledge 
and skills to the degree required 
by each country and then by pass- 
ing these skills and knowledge on 
through precept, training and ex- 
ample. 

The application of the engineer- 
constructors services to any coun- 
try will be affected greatly by the 
industrial development 
that country has reached. General- 
ly, countries can be grouped in the 
following way regarding power con- 

Highly 
which the 


stage ol 


developed 
countries—ol United 
States and England are representa 
intermedi 


sumption: (1) 


tive; (2) countries of 


ate development—as represented by 
Australia, Italy, Brazil and includ- 
ing Japan and Russia, which, al- 
though highly industrialized in cer- 
tain areas, still cannot be called 
highly developed from an over-all 
standpoint; and (3) newly devell- 
oped countries as, represented 
by India, Saudi Arabia, and Vene 
zuela. 

Such a classification does not 
consider population distribution. 
It is well to bear in mind that 
nearly two-thirds of the peoples of 
the world live in the newly devel 
oping countries, with the other 
third about evenly distributed be 
tween the highly developed and the 
intermediate. 

On the basis of these three cate 
gories, the U. S. engineer-construc 
tor may explore the extent to which 
his specialized knowledge of hydro- 
electric, fossil-fueled and nuclear 
power may be needed. 


Certain areas exist where it seems 
unlikely that the services of the 
U.S. 
be sought. These areas are not to 


engineer-constructor would 


be “written off,” but on the basis 
of present knowledge, they do not 
appear to be logical power pros- 


pects for U. S. contractors in cer- 
tain of the development 


fields. 


powel 


Pipelines crisscrossing Europe are transporting oil to produce power for 
major industrial centers. One of these is the Rotterdam-Rhine Pipeline 
shown under construction near Cologne, Germany. 


For example, the Scandinavians, 
Swiss and French are well versed 
in the hydroelectric field. The Eng- 
lish, French and Germans have 
been building and operating fossil 
fueled steam power plants as long 
or longer than Americans. In short, 
the highly developed countries and 
some of the intermediate presently 
are capable of designing, engineer 
ing and constructing hydroelectric 
and fossil-fueled power stations. 

In the nuclear field opportuni- 
ties seem more favorable. By 1975 
nuclear stations may be well on 
their way to supplying the majoi 
increase in electric power genera- 
tion requirements if things go well 
in the development of economical 
nuclear power. At present it ts 
probable that most of the engineer- 
ing and construction knowledge of 
nuclear installations is centered in 
the United States. Very important 
work has been done by the British 
at Calder Hall and the French at 
Marcoule, and perhaps by the Rus- 
sians at Obninsk and in Siberia. 
Each year brings new projects in 
Nevertheless, to 


other countries. 


date more atomic work has been 
done in the United States, and par- 
ticularly more commercial applica- 
tion, than elsewhere in the world. 

Harnessing the atom for power 
is not limited to application by the 
highly developed countries. It ap 
pears to offer promise of fulfilling 
intermediate 


the power needs of 


and newly developing countries, 
too. 

Conditions which determine the 
use of nuclear power will vary in 
the different areas of the world. In 
Europe, serious consideration ol 
powel will be made by 


Either have 


nuclear 
countries which: (a 
little hydroelectric potential or are 
presently operating at full econom- 
ic hydroelectric capacity; (b) cur- 
rently derive power primarily from 
fossil-fueled thermal stations but 
either are without coal, petroleum 
or gas resources within their own 
country, or find the cost of recover- 
ing such resources excessively high: 
and (c) have per capita energy 
consumption comparable to other 
European countries which have 
ample energy supplies. The coun 
tries with high consumption levels 
and small energy resources will be 
the first to feel the effect ol increas 


ing demand. 
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Se 


Pilgrims to Mecca for hundreds 


brought to shore at Jiddah by small boat. Today, 


a 


aad ss ™ 
- “ : eel 
+ 


of years were Tact and understanding sometimes require blending 


the old and the new—as when concrete mix is 
carried to the forms in a bowl on top of the head. 


ships dock at a new, modern pier provided by the Training in new skills plays a major role in successful 
Saudi Arab government from oil royalties. operations overseas. 


European countries where some 
or all of these conditions exist and 
are therefore good prospects for 
nuclear power include Denmark, 
Switverland, Spain, Italy and to a 
lesser extent, perhaps, France and 
Germany. 

In the newly developing coun- 
tries other conditions appear to 
make the use of nuclear power 
promising. Where fossil fuels must 
be imported, or transported for 
lone distances over land, and where 
power costs are already high, small 
nuclear power plants might be ad- 
vantageous. The fuel for these 
plants is relatively light in weight 
and needs replenishing at  intre- 
quent intervals. 

\n additional consideration — is 
the cost of transporting the electri- 
cal energy itself, the construction 
of transmission lines. In many 
countries where the terrain is rug- 
ged and the population centers are 
widely dispersed, this is a factor of 
considerable importance, 

\reas where these conditions 
exist include much of South Amert- 
ca, Central and East Africa, India 
and Asia. 

In countries of intermediate de- 
velopment hydroelectric and fossil- 
fueled power plants will be needed 
to meet the rising demand for 
power. How much assistance the 
U.S. engineer-constructor can give 
to these countries” will depend 
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largely upon the technical capa- side engineer-constructor are being 
bilities within the country itself. used more extensively in the field 
Nations which appear to have of engineering management. The 
promising potential are Portugal, factors of nationalism and an in- 
with large, undeveloped water re- creasing number of qualified local 
sources; Turkey, with coal and pe- contractors bring heavy pressures 
troleum deposits which may be ex- to bear limiting the extent of the 
ploited for power use; and many outside engineer - constructor’s 
of the South American countries work. Nonetheless, the technical 
having both hydro and _ fossil re- capabilities of the local firms are 
sources which have only begun to usually not great enough to per- 
be utilized. form the entire task. As the engi- 

neer-manager a U. S. firm would 
SKILLED engineers and constructors ordinarily design the installation, 
are available in many of the inter- then supervise and coordinate the 
subcontractors in the 


mediate countries. However, most work of local 
of these firms are limited in the construction phase. 

size of a project they can under- Part he contiiteieon tf. <= 
take. Power installations compara- firms make to the intermediate 
ble to the Hoover, Glen Canyon, countries, beyond specialized engi- 
Trinity and Swift dams in the neering and construction knowl- 
United States or the Aswan and edge, is assistance in establishing 
Bhakra dams abroad require an working procedures which help to 
organization which is accustomed bring about more favorable condi- 
to large figure logistics, accumulat- tions for construction and, indirect- 
ing quantities of equipment and ly. for investment. One of the hall- 
supplies, duaerieaniaptcaca sedate. marks of American business has 
and maintaining many employees. been its organizing ability with ea 


In such instances, the services ol 


phasis placed upon eficiency. The 


an engineer-constructor from out- : 
. entrepreneurs of many countries 
side the country are generally re- 

do not think in terms of schedule, 


quired—[requently those of Ameri- 
cost control, and standard proce- 


can firms where the selection § is 
limited to the larger companies, dures for engineering, purchasing 
particularly those with overseas and administration. By association 
project experience. with the American engineer-con- 

In countries of intermediate de- structor, they are introduced to this 
velopment the services of an out- type of thinking, and often subse- 
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quently attempt it in their own 
business life. 

Newly developing countries must 
turn to the outside engineer-con- 
structor for technical experience. 
Otherwise, at the outset, develop- 
ment may proceed slowly as a re- 
sult of errors due to inexperience 
and delays and inefficiencies result 
ing from untrained or partially 
trained men. 

In newly developing countries 
there is a tremendous effort to 
“catch up.” Yet how to accomplish 
this is a task many of the govern 
ments find themselves ill equipped 
to perform. They are handicapped 
by social and economic obstacles, 
limited capital resources, and un 
trained manpower—but national 
pride often balks at asking for 
technical aid from more fortunate 
nations. 

Besides finding the best combi- 
nations of resources and factors ol 
production, the development proc- 
ess depends upon calling forth and 
enlisting resources and abilities 
that are hidden, scattered or badly 
utilived. Training is inherent in 
such a concept. This is an area in 
which many American companies 
have had extensive experience 
abroad. 

Power generation is not limited 
to public utilities, of course. Many 
of the major overseas projects have 
required their own power stations. 
Such was the case with the Arabian 
(American Oil Company’s Ras Ta- 
nura Refinery. 

This was one of the earliest of 
Bechtel overseas projects. Training 
began at the very bottom of the 
labor scale. Among the workers 
were Arabs who had never seen a 
wheelbarrow before. The process 
of training and job instruction was 
slow, but through experience and 
analysis a basic pattern of instruc- 
tion evolved. 

From this beginning on-the-job 
training programs have been organ 
ized and conducted in many dil- 
ferent countries. From these pro- 


instruction for Korean 
engineers included work at the 
University of California (top). 
They, in turn, passed this knowl- 
edge on (center) to their com- 
patriot workers at Korea’s new 
steam power plant at Masan 
(bottom). 


Stateside 


grams nationals of the various 
lands have learned to operate and 
maintain construction equipment, 
to use modern tools, to weld tanks 
and pipelines, to become mechan- 
ics, electricians, carpenters, sur- 
veyors and office assistants, and to 
operate and maintain the finished 
project with a high degree of el 


ficiency. 


Nor only have 
cians trained their native counter- 
parts directly, but they have taught 


\merican techni- 


many of the nationals to pass on 
their newly acquired knowledge to 
others, to organize crews, and to 
perform parts of the work on sub 
contract. In fact, it is part of most 
companies overseas employment 
agreement with U. S. citizens that 
they will “lead, instruct, direct and 
work with local labon 

rhe U: 8; 
from the point of view of enlight 
ened self-interest and in the pun 


engineer-constructor, 


suit of normal profitable opera- 


tions, consciously lollows policies 
of good citizenship in loreign coun 
tries. Part of this good citizenship 
is to try to guide his overseas client 
along a path which will eventually 
lead to the greatest rewards for the 
country, even when it may conflict 
with preconceived ideas the coun 
try may have. 

A country that sets out on the 
road to development often does 
not realize the difficulties of the 
task ahead. When it becomes cleat 
that development extracts a high 
price in terms of human suffering, 
social tensions and the forced aban 
donment olf traditional behavion 
and values, the desire for develop 
ment may lessen, bringing with it 
harmful economic tendencies which 
tend to slow down development, o1 
eventually to halt it. If, on the 
other hand, the benefits of develop 
ment are felt through an increase 
in individual income, this factor 
will outweigh the discomforts that 
may accompany it. In fact, it has 
been said that any policy which 
does not have as its objective the 
raising of living standards cannot 
satisfy the needs Gf undeveloped 
countries, 

Development requires the unde 
taking of a series of projects pro 
ducing favorable effects on the flow 


} 


(Continued on pa 58) 
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oW many engineering man- 

hours, how many dollars, 

how much irreplaceable time 
is being thrown down the drain 
through the practice of so-called 
“free” engineering? 

The answer: Too much, as surely 
as there are any of the foregoing 
being wasted at all. The obvious 
conclusion: “Free” engineering sim- 
ply doesn’t exist. The problem is 
one that has been harrassing the 
engineering many 
years. The horns of the dilemma 
are these—on one hand, providing 


profession for 


“free” engineering services is clear- 
ly a waste of time, manpower and 
money if it doesn’t produce con- 
crete results. On the other 
to dispense with the practice could 


hand, 


conceivably alienate old customers 
and frighten 
clients. 

Ihe solution, to bend a proverb, 


away prospective 


is to take the dilemma by the horns. 
This, at least, is the answer found 
by one firm, the Brown and Sharpe 
Manufacturing Co. of Providence, 
R. I. Dismayed with “inquiries be- 
ing sent to us when there is no in- 
following our recom- 
Brown and Sharpe 


tention of 
mendations,” 
let its customers know as of De- 
vear, that all re- 


proposals 


cember 1, last 
quests for engineering 
submitted for screw machine tool- 
ing to them should be accompa- 
nied with a purchase order for 
$15. 

The reason for the change was 
clearly stated by srown and 
Sharpe: “It is not 


the nominal charge of S1I5— will 


intended that 


cover actual engineering costs, but 
we believe the benefit to our valued 
customers and to Brown and 
Sharpe will be the elimination of 
some nonproductive engineering 
work which has prevented us from 
devoting more of our time to in- 
quiries which should be processed 
more promptly.” 

The aim is obviously not to make 
money. The $15 charge is more in 
the nature of a pledge of good 
faith asked of the prospective cus- 
tomer. For if an order actually re- 
sults from the engineering propos- 
al, the fee is credited to the even- 
tual total bill. 
Sharpe point out, “In the future, 
bona fide inquiries will cost the 
customer no more than in the past, 
since a credit will be issued against 


Thus, Brown and 
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Rhode Island Firm Puts An End to the 
Problem of Free Engineering Services 


the engineering charge when an 
If an order is 
attach 


ordet iS placed. ° 
placed for a machine on 
ment, as a result of a tooling quo- 
tation, but does not include the 
actual tools, a refund will be made 
for the engineering charge.” 

The final measure of any system 
of this sort must be whether or not 
it works. George A. Hawkins, sales 
director of Brown and Sharpe’s Ma- 
chine Tool Division told the AMER- 
ICAN ENGINEER this: “Since the an- 
nouncement of this plan we have 
found a verv large reduction in the 
number of requests received for 


engineering proposals, However. 
the requests which we are now r¢ 
quality, 


ceiving are of excellent 


and, in most cases, the customer 
has accepted our proposal and 
placed an order for the equipment. 
The percentage of acceptances to 
proposals submitted is now very 
much higher than it was before the 
plan was announced.” 

From 
view, and for the customer as well, 


the company’s point ol 
the program is doing exactly what 
it should. Wasted engineering time 
is cut, and as a result each hou 
spent on engineering produces 
more in the way of actual dolla 
return. 
original announcement of the plan 


The premise stated in the 


seems to have been fulfilled: “We 
believe this practice will cdiscour- 
age inquiries being sent to us when 
there is no intention of following 
our recommendations, as has hap- 
pened in the past.” 

Does such a move on the part of 
a company in a highly competitive 
area of operations jeopardize its po- 


sition in the business? This certain- 


ly isa logical nd 


At least one answer is available in 


crucial question. 


an unsolicited letter received from 
Walter E. Ahlberg, 
sales manager of Camden Coppe1 
Works, Inc. The letter provides an 
intelligent and succinct statement 


president and 


of the “free’’ engineering problem, 


and in all likelihood sums up and 


represents the feeling of many 
people who have to contend 
with it. 

“We of Camden Copper Works, 
which has long suffered under a 
burden of time consuming, waste- 


ful and demoralizing nonproduc- 
1] 


tive inquiries, would like to express 
our hearty congratulations on yout 
with this 


lealing 


excellent letter « 
situation. Firm action in dealing 
with the insidious practice of solic- 


little 


iting free information with 


regard toward good will is long 
overdue. 

“Camden Copper Works has en- 
deavored to educate our customers 
to the fact t our overhead, a 
great deal which is devoted to 
engineering other services, 1s 
directly reflected in the ultimate 
cost of their equipment. This ap- 
proach, however, has met with very 
limited success 

“Again, our sincere best wishes 


for the success of this program as 


an example to industry of a long 
sought after method of dealing with 
this most wasteful practice.” 

If not 
with such wholehearted enthusiasm 


evervone has responded 


to the idea, it has nonetheless been 


fairly well received. Comments 


(Continued on page 58) 





Rew I.iterature 


ENGINE STARTING—(\ ni 
matic Engine Starting Control 
ed for fully automatic starting 
stopping of engine driven gene! 
sets has been marketed by the 
matic Switch Company ASCO). D 
scribed in their new publicatio1 

the new equipment is said to 

the following principal features 
tively prevents recranking at full 
gine speed; designed to respond 

per cent of normal battery voltag 
erates over broad ambient temperatut 
range; repeated or continuous crank 
ing cycles provided by same panel 


industrial control type components 
throughout; and operates from a single 
pole contact on the automatic transfer 


switch or control station 


(Circle 15 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


VALVES—.\ new edition of Catalog 
10-B on R-P&C¢ 
published by R-P&C Valve 
American Chain & Cabl 
Inc. This 16-page 814 xX 11” catalog 
illustrations with | 


Valves was recentls 
Division, 
Company 


shows condensed 


‘descriptions and specifications on R 
P&C bronze, iron body and cast steel 
check 


| 


eate, globe and angele, and 
valves, bar stock valves, and foree 


steel gate valves. 


(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service De pt.) 


STEEL FORMS—A completely stand 
ardized, interchangeable system of steel 
forms for street paving is described 
and illustrated in a new brochure 
available from Blaw-Knox Company 
Ihe 12-page booklet highlights curb 
radius, straight 
sidewalk 


forms, as well as details and accessories 


and gutter, flexible 
curb, battered curb and 
Data is also given on how to set up 
strip and maintain steel forms. Some 
of the main features include fingertip 
connectors and rigid lock joint con- 
nection. 


(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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WELLPOINT SYSTEM—The Mor 
trench Corporation rece ntly published 


a 6 1-page, 2-colo. booklet describing 


then wellpoint system for dewatering 
stabilizing and preventing mass move 
ment of wet soil during excavation 
} 


Fully illustrating example cases of each 


phase in the operation, the booklet de- 
scribes steps taken in typical cases as 
well as some of the more difficult cases 
\mong the advantages listed for using 
this svstem are: Changes wet ground 
into dry firm soil; increases production 
per day; may partly or wholly elimi 
nate sheeting and shoring: eliminates 
collateral “‘wet costs;” provides water 


usable for construction purposes, 


sometimes even for drinking: mini- 
mizes clogging; speedy assembly: ex 
perienced field and engineering ser\ 
ices: and svstems available for rental 


which need not be purchased. 


(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PLASTICS—Union Carbide Plastics 
Company has recently issued a 196] 
Materials and Data Guide describing 
the following Bakelite brand _ plastics: 
Polyethylene, epoxy, phenolic, styrene, 
vinvl. The various uses of these plas 
tics described are: Bonding and lami 
nating; packaging; molding; extrusion; 
coating: film and sheeting. Under each 
use listed a general description of the 
methods used and the advantageous 
properties of plastics are given, as well 
as specifications and illustrations of 


prese nt uses 


(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


TRUSS SIGN SPANS—The Plaff and 
Kendall Company has published a new 
four-color brochure describing the ad 
vantages of using ; ninum box truss 
sign spans on vs. Illustrated 
with pictures of highways presently 
usine this type of product the bro- 
chure gives the background, specifica 
tions, engineering data on the spans, 


as well 


lumination, and sign 


as examples of walkways, il 


hangers pres¢ ntly 


in use. Specifications section includes 


complete descriptions of construction, 


} ] . 


design, testing, welding, hardware, an 


chorage, and quality control 


designed to carry” fron 100) to 600 


Spans 


square feet of sign il described for 


easy reference in chart form 


(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


GRATING~—Kkerrigai Iron Works 
Company has recently published two 
r complete line 


of aluminum and welded steel gratings 


booklets describing 


A number of the features of the welded 


steel gratings which are listed in the 
book are: 


features such as twisted cross 


Electronic welding: extra 
salety 
bars, bearing bars finished to custom- 


er’s specifications; and uninterrupted 
spiral bars. Some of the engineering 
data given includes bearing bar size 


and M.G.I. mark 


in Ibs. per sq. in., and length of span 


ipproximate weight 


Other charts are listed as an aid to 
choosing the proper type of erating, 
as well as illustrations of gratings in 
use. A number of the advantages listed 
in the use of aluminum gratings are: 
Permanently locked bars, rattk prool 
panels, higher strength-to-we ight ratio, 
less deflection, spark-proof and corro 


sion. resistant. 


(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


WM UNITS—Recold Corporation an 
nounces a catalogue for a new series 
of multizone heating and ventilating 
units. The WMH 
WMV _ (vertical) units are 
especially for schools, institutions, in 


(horizontal) and 


designed 


dustrial and commercial buildings and 
similar applications. Compact, modu 
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lar design permits flexibility of motor 
and coil location. The units combine 
efhcient zone control with economy 
of installation and 


brochure outlines nominal rating data, 


operation. The 


dimensions, arrangements and_ specifi- 
cations of both units. 


(Circle 22 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


LIGHTING—A_ new 
Electric 


EMERGENCY 
booklet 


Cord Company shows what happens in 


12-page offered by 


EMERGENCY 
LIGHTING 


my QLECTRR COBO COMPamY 


a power failure “blackout,” and how 
the risks can be avoided by property 
“The Odds On 
covers the probability and 


owners. Emergency 
Lighting” 
costs involved in power failure, as well 
as information and specifications on 
Light Warden battery-operated emer- 
lightir Pypical installation 


gency 1g 
diagrams and approximate costs are 


included. 


(Circle 23 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PRODUCTIVITY GUIDE -In an ef 
fort to aid industry to achieve higher 
profits through more efficient produc 
tion, Yale Materials Handling Division 
of The Yale & 


Company has developed a “Manag 


Towne Manufacturing 


ment Guide to Productivity” that per 
mits management to expose unwar- 


ranted handling expense and_ provide 
cost reduction opportunities through 
corrective materials handling measures 
The material in the book was compiled 
and simplified by Yale & Towne engi- 
James R. Bright, 


School of Business 


neers and Professor 


Harvard Graduate 


Administration, from analytical proce- 
dures developed and used by the pro- 
fessor in the training of materials han 
specialists, at the Industrial 
Management Center at Lake Placid, 
New York. Material contained in the 
volume, basically seven efficiency cost 


dling 


ratios, organizes the cumulative knowl] 
edge of many years of materials han- 
dling experience into a simple, easily 
applicable “package” that can be ef.- 
fectively utilized by management in 
their quest for higher profits through 
ereater efhciency. The measurement 
ratios are presented in a form that will 
enable the average manager or enei 
neer to recognize any operation in 
plant or yard burdened with unwat 


ranted handling costs. 


(Circle 24 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


MOTOR CONTROL 
Klectric Co 


lished an easy-to-use 


\rrow Hart & 
Hegeman has just pub- 
Motor 


Quick Selector which includes informa 


Control 


tion about the following types of 


starters: Push button stations, single 


phase magnetic starters, single phase 


manual starters, magnetic reversing 


starters, combination — starters, poly- 


phase magnetic starters, polyphase 


manual starters, as well as tables on 


the standard heaters. The 


two-color, 
20-page booklet will fit into standard 
files or three ring binders. Specifica- 
tions, features 


given for each type of unit in simpli- 


sizes, horse-power, are 


fied chart form for easy ordering. 


(Circle 25 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PIPE AND FITTINGS—A new 20 
page catalog issued by Pacific Foundry 
and \Metallurey Co. describes in detail 
the company's expanded line of “Cor 


rosiron” high silicon iron drain pipe 


ind fittings. The catalog itemizes, with 
dimensions and prices, over 300 Cot 
rosiron items, in 58 different configu 
rations, all illustrated. Other features 
of the catalog are a listine of the 
company’s more than 50 sales offices, 
and a table which provides a compara 
tive analvsis of the corrosive action of 
various industrial chemicals which are 
dificult to handle with conventional 
piping materials but which have little 
or no corrosive effect on high silicon 


iron drainlines 


(Circle 26 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PRESSURE REGULATORS The 
OPW- Jordan Company has published 


] } 


a new bulletin describing the sliding 


gatk pressure 


page brochur 
arately givine 


various features construc- 


tion, dimensi rhts, applica 


tions, names o irt ethods of 


operation. P 


ulators and ressure regulators 


pressure re 


are listed with ar isv to read sizing 
chart for valy ities as an addi 
tional aid 


(Circle 27 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


ELECTRIC 
plastic 


HEATERS—A deluxe 


bound italoge describing 300 


models of bui ind 


portable elec 
tric heaters has just en prepared fon 
architects,  ¢ nee) ind 
contractors } Klectric 

ucts, Inc. built-in « ric heater fo 
almost eve appli ition 
can be found ! [ 1eW 
Markel catalog. I nsions and spec 


ilt-in electric 


0-page 


ifications are 
heaters desigi { ope with the en- 


tire range ol commercial 


] 


{ 
Ca 


industrial, ins tion nd farm t 
ing problems Markel units run 
from a low ca of 500 watts to a 
high heavy du vacity of 10,000 
Watts. ( \] lectri catalog 
contains full des tions of all Markel 
equipment, 


Thrift 


Base board 


built-in « 
including: etaires, 
Trim Baseboar 
Heetaires, 
Fan-Forced Heavy-Duty 
Electric | Heaters and Ceiling 


Heetaires 


Heating Systei 


(Circle 28 in Readers Service Dept.) 





These listings are informational only and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the 


manufacturer's claims. 


To receive any of the new literature described in these columns, merely circle the item number in the Readers’ Service 


Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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> Society News 





Full Schedule at Seattle 
Keeps Delegates Active 


A wide range of topics touching on many areas of broad significance 
made up the agenda of the 1961 NSPE Annual Meeting, held July 4-7 at 
the Olympic Hotel in Seattle, Washington. 

During the four-day meeting, the NSPE Board of Directors dealt with 


subjects including just about every 
thing from the President's Peace 
Corps to the basic foundation of 
NSPE membership itself. New off- 
cers, new statements of policy and 
new plans for the future of the 
Society were the results of the high 
ly successful and profitable meet 
ing. 

From a Society viewpoint, prob- 
ably the most significant action of 
the meeting was what may well be 
the first step towards opening 
Society membership to qualified, 
but nonregistered, engineers (see 
“Toward a More United Profes- 
sion,” June AE). The Board pro 
vided: (1) That each national di 
rector would study the plan, dis 


cuss it with as many officers and 
members of his state society as pos- 
sible, and advise the Inter-Society 
Relations Committee chairman of 
any suggestions or comments rela- 
tive to the plan; also, (2) that the 
Constitution and Bylaws Commit- 
tee be requested to submit to the 
1961 Fall Meeting of the Board the 
constitutional and bylaw changes 
required to extend NSPE member- 
ship to qualified but nonregistered 
engineers. 

In another Board action follow- 
ing considerable discussion, recom 
mendations regarding the size of 
the Board of Directors made by the 
Organization and Functions Com- 


mittee were also adopted. The four- 
part recommendation included the 
following points: (1) That the 
maximum number of national di- 
rectors from any one member state 
society who shall be reimbursed by 
the National Society for attending 
a given Board meeting shall be 
limited to four. Each member state 
society shall be fully entitled to 
send additional directors who have 
been duly elected or appointed in 
accord with proper procedure, but 
such additional directors shall not 
receive an expense allowance from 
the National Society; (2) that the 
present apportionment of votes re- 
main unchanged; (3) that the ex- 
pense formula as set forth in By- 
law 2 be continued in effect; and 
(4) that the matter of considera- 
tion for limiting the size of the 
Board of Directors of the Society 
be reviewed by a successor commit- 
tee at approximately five year in- 
tervals or as otherwise deemed 
necessary in keeping with changing 
trends and the best interests ol 
NSPE. 





outstanding service to the 


profession. 





The 1961 NSPE Award shown below was presented 
to Leif J. Sverdrup, P.E., of St. Louis, Mo., for his 
community and the 


Featured Individuals 


THE OLYMPIC 


NSPE President Murray A. Wilson accepts the gavel 
of authority from outgoing President Noah Hull at 
the annual banquet, held in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Olympic Hotel. The new president took office in 
ceremonies installing all of NSPE’s officers. 
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In action on another recommen- 
dation by the Organization and 
Functions Committee, the Board 
decided not to act on a move to 
create a National level office of 
president-elect. 

In another organizational change, 
the recommendation of the Engi- 
neers in Industry Committee was 
followed which sets up a Func- 
tional Section for Engineers in In- 
dustry, paralleling those already in 
existence for engineers in private 
practice and government. Aim of 
the change was to “further the 
Society's goal of promoting progres- 
sive professional relations between 
engineers and industrial manage- 
ment.” 

Besides those items pertaining 
directly to the Society and its posi- 
tion in the engineering profession, 
the Board of Directors heard first 
full reports of new committees on 
The Merging Role of Science and 
Engineering and on Federal Engi- 
neering and Scientific Activities, 
chaired respectively by Past Presi- 
dents Clark Dunn, P.E. and Harold 
Mosher, an Oe 

Although it had previously sub- 
mitted a preliminary report on its 
studies and conclusions, the Com- 
mittee on the Merging Role of Sci- 
ence and Engineering this time of- 
fered the Board three concrete 
recommendations, which were ap- 
proved as follows: (1) That the 
Registration Committee explore 
the need for improvement in the 
understanding of registration re- 
quirements among interested non- 
engineering groups; (2) that the 
Board approve tentative definitions 
of engineers and. scientists, which 
are: (a) engineers are primarily 
creators of things and services use- 
ful to man and (b)_ scientists are 
primarily discoverers and interpret- 
ers of information about nature; 
and (3) that the NSPE Board 
endorses detailed consideration of 
the proposal for the establishment 
of an Engineering Advisory Panel, 
and that the president be asked to 
assign, to such committee or com- 
mittees as he deems logical, the 
responsibility for the preparation 
of a detailed report. 

In presenting the second recom- 
mendation, dealing with a defini- 
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Low ranking membership states were given miniature skunks by member- 
ship chairman Harvey Pierce. States represented are Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Georgia, Montana, Minnesota, Oregon and Arkansas. The skunks will 
be redistributed at the Fall Meeting. 

















Happier, judging by the size of their smiles, were membership winners 
at Seattle. Above, a pleased New Mexico delegation, and below, a happy 
District of Columbia Director, Max Morris, (r) receives award from Harvey 
Pierce. Other winners were Idaho, Mississippi, and Illinois. 





Outgoing President Noah Hull presents one of the 
two joint Industrial Professional Development Awards 
to H. A. Strickland, Jr., vice president and general 
manager of General Electric’s Instrument Department. 
The Transformer Division of GE was the joint recipient. 


tion of engineers and scientists, Past 
President Dunn told the board that 
the definitions were designed with 
brevity and simplicity in mind, as 
well as accuracy. He acknowledged 
that the definitions might not be 
acceptable to all, but that since the 
need was for public understanding, 
his committee had felt the simplet 
definition would be best. Dr. Dunn 
also recommended that the defini 
tions be discussed with other engi 
neering and scientific societies so 
that a profession-wide acceptable 
definition could be established. 
Dr. Dunn envisioned the Engi- 
neering Advisory Panel as being a 
vehicle for providing “unbiased 
engineering advice (for) members 
personnel em 
Federal 
proposal 


olf Congress and 
ployed by the 

ment.” The 
shied away from creation of a body 


Govern 


specifically 


that would be “potentially subject 
to political pressure and influence,” 
such as might be the case if the 
Panel were set up with 
funds. The job of the panel would 


Federal 
be “entirely advisory.” “If a request 
for advice should require the col- 
lection of information or the analy- 


sis of alternatives or preliminary 


studies, the agency seeking the ad- 
vice should be asked to acquire the 


necessary 
Panel's consideration.” 


50 


information — for the 


Award Winners 





Professional 


The first report of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Engineering and 
Scientific Activities covered nine 
broad areas of subject matter. 
These were: (1) Creation of a cab- 
inet level department of engineer- 
ing and science; (2) a cabinet 
level department of urban affairs; 
(3) urban mass transportation as- 
sistance; (4) a department of trans- 
portation; (5) the President's 
Peace Corps; (6) a council of re- 
sources and conservation advisers; 
(7) a department of public works; 
(8) promotion of engineering re- 
search; and (9) modified deprecia- 
tion rules on capital equipment. 

The board voted overwhelming- 
ly against creation of a department 
of science, and likewise endorsed 
other recommendations of the com 
mittee as they 
“white paper’ on Organization of 
Activi 


appeared in the 


Engineering and Scientific 
ties in the Federal Government. In 
the other eight areas of the report, 
the Board also endorsed the recom- 
mendations set forth by Past Presi- 
dent Mosher’s committee. 

Other 
four-day meeting covered a wide 


30ard actions during the 


range of subjects, including deter- 
minations by the Board of Ethical 
Review. Three of these cases will 
be published in future issues of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER, and one other 


First Beta student chapter of the National Society of 
Engineers 
Seattle meeting. Accepting the certificate from Out- 
going President Hull is Father Cebula, on the faculty 
at St. Martin’s College in Olympia, Wash. 


received its charter at the 


was referred back to the Ethical 


Practices Committee for further 
study. The one referred for addi- 
tional study had to do with con- 
fee contracts. Those en- 


competitive —bid- 


tingent 
dorsed covered 
ding, use of P.E. seal on a political 
advertisement, and association with 
nonregistered engineers. 

\ recurrent theme during the 
Annual Meeting was that 


The con- 


four-day 
of inter-society harmony 
ference was attended by representa- 
tives of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Industrial Engi- 
neers, and the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. The Canadian organization 
was represented by its president, 
L. W. Wardrop, and its executive 
secretary, Leo Nadeau. J. F. Jericho, 
president of AIIE, represented his 
society. 

The NSPE Board also endorsed 
the following resolution initiated 
by the American Society for Engt- 
neering Education: ‘““The Engineer- 
ing College Research Council of 
the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education has noted the fol- 
lowing trends which have accele 


rated over the past decade: (1) 


The great increase in engineering 
college research . ..; (2) the in 
creased interrelationship of engi 
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neering research with other areas 
of research, in addition to those of 
the physical sciences; (3) the sharp 
increase in requests for support of 
basic research from the National 
Science Foundation and other agen- 
cies, and; (4) the unprecedented 
expansion of graduate studies in 
all fields of engineering. In view of 
the above factors, we firmly believe 
that the time is now here when it 
has become not only appropriate 
but necessary in the interest of ef- 
fective future development, for the 
National Science Foundation to 
establish a separate division for en- 
gineering science.” 

Social high points of the Seattle 
meeting included the annual ban- 
quet, a boat trip and salmon bake, 
and regional luncheons held in 
connection with highly successful 
regional meetings during the meet- 
ing. Regional meetings covered 
such subjects as membership, chap- 
ter activities, scholarships and state 
boards of industrial consultants. 


Winners, Losers Are Cited 
in Membership Competition 


The all-important subject of 
membership played a major part 
in the four-day Annual Meeting 
of NSPE in Seattle last month. 
Quarterly winners, quarterly losers, 
and leaders for the year were all 
cited during professional meetings 
held at the Olympic Hotel. 

Winning plaques for their out- 
standing performance over the 
year were: Group I—Idaho; Group 
II—Mississippi; Group III—New 
Mexico; Group IV—Alabama; 
Group V—District of Columbia; 
and Group VI—Illinois. Besides the 
plaques that these states will retain, 
the same states received member- 
ship banners for display during the 
Seattle meeting. 

At the other end of the mem- 
bership scale, miniature skunks 
were awarded to those states which 
had the lowest membership _per- 
formance since the Winter Meet- 
ing. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Georgia, 
Montana, Minnesota, Oregon and 
Arkansas received skunks. They 
will retain them until their posi- 
tion has improved. Re-distribution 
will take place at the Fall Meeting 
of the Board of Directors in Roa- 
noke, Va. 
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Thoughts om 


Professiomalismm..- 


By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
NSPE Executive Director 


Ethics and Enforcement 


ATE in June at the annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association, the president of that organization made headlines 
in the Nation’s press by pointing out certain unethical practices 
of a small minority of the medical profession. He called upon mem- 
bers of the profession to police their own ranks. He indicated that 


the medical profession was not seeking or desiring any outside 


help in this policing, but warned members of the profession that 
unless they were diligent in cleaning their own house such outside 
policing might well result. 


Less than a month later, and three thousand miles away, the presi- 
dent of NSPE at its annual meeting warned members of the engt- 
neering profession that it, too, had some housecleaning to do. 
Unfortunately, in the engineering profession there are too many 
members who feel that the job of policing ethics and assuring the 
public of competent engineering work is the job of either the 
registration boards or other members of the profession. Too often 
members of state societies and local chapters tend to confuse the 


enforcement of the registration laws with the policing of ethics. 


Write it is true in many cases both ethical enforcement within 
the Society and policing through enforcement of the registration 
law can be used to discipline those who are engaged in shady prac- 
tices, in many cases they are two entirely separate considerations. 
It must always be recalled that the registration laws primarily en- 
able the disciplining of members of the profession for malpractice or 
incompetence, but only in the most serious infractions of ethical 
procedures can the registration law be an enforcement vehicle. It 
must also be remembered that violations of the registration laws 
are enforced under criminal provisions included in the law, and are 
primarily effective alter the act has been accomplished rather than 
in preventing it. On the other hand, ethical procedures permit a 
more restrictive policing and enable the disciplining of a member 
for less serious offenses. 


For the most part, the policing of ethics and the policing of the 
registration law involve two different sets of people. The majority 
of enforcement cases in registration matters involve the unqualified 
and nonmembers of the profession. This group, for the most part, 
is outside the realm of discipline under society or professional 
ethics. Ethical discipline, however, can be enforced primarily against 
society members, for it is the societies, tor the most part, who enact 
codes of ethics and exert influences to compel adherence to them. 


Tus it is that not only the state societies and local chapters of 
NSPE, but all societies of the engineering profession should exert 
increasing efforts toward effective enforcement ol ethical principles. 
The few members of the engineering profession involved in ques- 
tionable practices which are causing current newspaper headlines, 
particularly those pertaining to the highway program, are casting a 
cloud over the entire profession. It is most important that societies 
at all levels of activity, and individual members of those societies, 
step forward and take aggressive action to discipline those who have 
flaunted the ethical considerations of the profession. 











Professional Problems, 
Regional Meetings, Skunks, 
All Played A Part 


Smallest star attraction at the 
Seattle meeting (right) combined 
efforts with the Membership com- 
mittee to remind states with low 
membership rankings to improve 
in the future. 


Regional meetings and regional 
luncheons highlighted the July 5 
meetings at the Hotel Olympic. The 
Central regional meeting, shown 
at right, discussed matters includ- 
ing membership, chapter activities 
and scholarships, as did other 
regions. 


Professional problems received a 
thorough airing at the Seattle 
meeting. At left, a representative 
of Boeing Airplane Co. speaks to 
a group of engineers in industry. 
Seated are R. G. Hoft, P.E., of Gen- 
eral Electric, and W. L. Crowder, 
P.E., of Western Electric. 
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1961-62 Officers Installed at Banquet 


NSPE’s new officers for the year 
1961-62 were installed at the Se- 
attle Annual Meeting on July 7, 
as the culmination of a banquet 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Olympic Hotel. 

President of the Society for the 
coming year, Murray A. Wilson, 
P. E., of Salina, Kansas, accepted 
the gavel of his office from out- 
going President Noah Hull, P. E., 
and pledged his efforts to the con- 
tinued growth of NSPE. 

Other officers installed were 
Treasurer Russell B. Allen’ and 


Wilson Names 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
GROUP 


Vice President 

John H. Stufflebean, P.E. 
211 West Pennington 
Tucson, Arizona 


EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
Wilbur H. Parks, 
P.E., Chairman 
Mechanical Engi- 
neering Department 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Chester A. Arents, P.E., College of Engi- 
neering, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia 

Merk Hobson, P.E., 2111 Sewell Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Fred H. Pumphrey, P.E., College of Engi- 
neering, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama 

Edwin H. Young, P.E., 1300 Kay Park- 
way, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


COMMITTEE ON ENGINEERING 
PREPARATION 

Frank Cannizzaro, P.E., Chairman, 34 

Cortland Place, Cliffside Park, New Jersey 

Paul J. Grogan, P.E., 115 Marinette Trail 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 

J. G. Kirwan, P.E., Electric Scientific Ind., 
7524 8. W., Macadam Avenue, Portland 
19, Oregon 

M. R. Lohmann, P.E., 2115 West Univer- 
sity Avenue, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

S. Russell Stearns, P.E., Thayer School of 
Engineering, Hanover, New Hampshire 


SCHOLARSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
R. A. Freese, 
P.E., Chairman 
P. O. Box 170 
Middletown, Ohio 


Leland Hobson, P.E., Engineering Ex- 
perimental Station, Seaton Hall—Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kansas 

Dan H. Pletta, P.E., Box 366, Blacksburg, 
Virginia 
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Vice Presidents John Stufflebean, 
Thomas A. Mann, Ear! Christian, 
Harvey Pierce, Waldo Wegner 
and Ramond Hanes. 

Also at the meeting, the Board 


following men_= as 


approved the 


trustees of an Institute for Certi- 
fying Engineering Technicians: 
Merritt Williamson, P. E., 
College of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Maurice Graney, P. E., dean 
of engineering, University of Day- 
ton; Oliver S. 


dean, 


Hammer, P. E., vice 


STUDENT 
PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

COMMITTEE 
J. Neils Thompson, 
P.E., Chairman 
University of Texas, 
173 Engineering 
Building, 
Austin, Texas 


Lloyd A. Chacey, P.E., 
Columbus, Ohio 

William M Lee, 351 South Atlantic 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 24, Pennsylvania 

Harry C. Simrall, P.E., P. O. Box 217, 
State College, Mississippi 

William A. Svivies, P.E., 6720 Holiday 
Drive, Boise, Idaho 


> East Long Street, 


YOUNG 
ENGINEERS 
COMMITTEE 

Frederick B. Morse, 
P.E., Chairman 
1701 Summit Drive, 
West Lafayette, 
Indiana 


John Gammell “., Box 512, Milwaukee 
1. Wisconsin 

J. Wvlly Keck, Jr., P.E., 1085 Alco Street, 
NE, Atlanta 5, Georgia 

Robert G. Martin, P.E.. Belgrade. Maine 


Charles Pollock, EIT, 111 Holden Street, 
Holden, Massachusetts 


REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE 
Melvin E. Amstutz, 
P.E., Chairman 
Lake County Supt. 
of Highways, 
P. O. Box 351, 
Libertyville, Illinois 
Walter D. Emerson, P.E., 47 Central 
Street, Northfield. Vermont 
Harold — J. 
Foundry 
Arkansas 
F. W. MacDonald, P.E.. P. O. Station 20, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


Engstrom, P.E.. Arkansas 
Company, Little Rock, 


James A. Rives, P.E., 5401 Argall Avenue, 


Norfolk 8, Virginia 


president, United Electronics Labs, 
Inc.; Joseph M. Parish, P. E., man- 
ager, Engineering Department, 
Engineering and Construction D1- 
vision, Dow Chemical Corp.; Ber- 
nard L. Riggs, senior design drafts- 
man, Phillips Petroleum Co.; 
Kenneth ( 


Technician Lab, Minneapolis-Hon- 


Biegel, Engineering 
eywell Regulator Co., Aero Divi- 
sion; and Frederick D. Cummings, 
manager, Gas Turbine Drafting, 
General Electric Co. At the time of 
the meeting one more technician 


was vet to be named. 


New Committees 


PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
GROUP 


Vice President 

Waldo Wegner, P.E. 
2015 Fourth Avenue, S.E. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ENGINEERS IN 
INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 
Richard G. Hoft, 
P.E., Chairman 
1023 Maryland 
Avenue, Schenectady, 


2 New York 


Lowell Bernhardt, P.I 14800 Southfield 
Road. Detroit 23, Michigan 

J. Re Thayer, PJ 5359 Chelsea Avenue, 
La Jolla, California 

William L. Crowder, P.1 S417 West 
First Street Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina 


FUNCTIONAL SECTION 
FOR CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS IN 
PRIVATE PRACTICE 
George S. Rawlins, 
P.E., Chairman 
P. O. Box 10336, 
Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


Frank W ward PA c/o Stanley 
Engineering Co South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

P. W. Genovese, P.I 294 Elm Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Stanley A. Michael, P.1 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska 

Hugh M. Nelson, P.I 1215 
Building, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Frank H. Newnam, Jr., P.E., P. O. Box 
3332, Houston 19, Texas 

Earl (¢ Reynolds, fi Pt 628 Idaho 
Building, Boise, Idaho 

James F. Shivler, Jr., P.E., P. O. Box 4850, 
Jacksonville, Florida 

L. M. Van Doren P.E., 2910 
Boulevard, ‘Topeka, Kansas 


npany, 208 


508 South 19th 


Baldwin 


Topeka 
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FUNCTIONAL SECTION 
FOR ENGINEERS IN 
GOVERNMENT 
PRACTICE 
Wesley E. Gilbertson, 
P.E., Chairman 
Room 4006, 
South Building, 
j Health, Education 
a & Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Charles D. Curran, P.E., 311 
Drive, Houston 7, Texas 
Lt. Col. Stuart L. Davis, P.1 805 Croton 
Drive. Wavneswood, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia 
W. C. Hill, P.E., Route 1, Box 181, Salem, 
Oregon 
Arthur C. Kessell, P.E., 216 Black 
Springfield, Hlinois 
Otto Mald, P.E., 1-A 
sronx 61, New York 
Ernest M. Titus, P.E., 402 Union 
ing—TVA, Knoxville, Tennessee 
R. Emmit Welsh, PI 8027 Highland 
Avenue, Kansas City 10, Missouri 


Avenue, 


Park, 


Edgewate! 


Build- 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 
William R. Benford, 
P.E., Chairman 
17 Observatory 
Avenue, North 
Providence 11, 


Rhode Island 
Frank T. Lynch, P.E., 311 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Robert H. Navlor, P.E., 
son, Mississippi 
Paul H. Symbol, P.E., 
Bellevue, Washington 
Daniel B. Ventres, P.E., 3407—34th 
Washington 16, D. C. 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
GROUP 
Vice President 
C. Ramond Hanes, P.E. 
581 East Dominion Boulevard 
Columbus 14, Ohio 


West 


12th, 


Box 9997, 


Jack 


5017—92nd NE, 


Place, 


INTERPROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Arthur C. Miller, 
P.E., Chairman 
3624 Crane Boulevard 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Arlow V. Ferry, P.E., P. O. Box 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 

Leigh E. St. John, P.E., 99 Hawley Street 
Binghamton, New York 

Frank E. Sanford, P.1I 2002 
Avenue, Jackson, Michigan 

Robert E. Shreeve, P.I 1820 Dunwoody 
Road, Baltimore 34, Marvland 


8405, 


Southwest 


INTER-SOCIETY 
RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
Garvin H. Dyer, 
P.E., Chairman 
P. O. Box 207, 
Independence, 
Missouri 


Thomas M. Linville, P.E., 
tric Company, Box 1088, 
New York 

S. L. Stolte, P.E., 1437 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 

Alex Van Praag, P.E., 253 
Street, Decatur, Illinois 

Glenn B. Warren, P.E., General Electric 
Company Building 273A, Turbine Divi- 
sion, Schenectady 5, New York 


General I lec- 
Schenectady, 
Marshall Street, 


South Park 
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Terrace 


BOARD OF ETHICAL 
REVIEW 
Pierce G. Ellis, 
P.E., Chairman 
P. O. Box 420, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
sk 
L. R. Durkee, P.E., 450 Federal 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Washington 
Phil 1. Elliott, P.E., Engineering Division, 
Kodak Park Works, Bldg. 25, Rochestei 
t, New York 
A. ( Kirkwood, P.E., 7800 The 
Kansas City LO, Missouri 
Waldemar S. Nelson, P.E., 322 
Street, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Marvin C. Nichols, P.E., 407 Capps Build- 
ing, Fort Worth, Texas 
Ezra kK. Nicholson, P.E 1121 Barberry 
Road, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Office 


Paseo, 


Hillary 


ENGINEERING 
TECHNICIANS 
COMMITTEE 
A. C. Friel, 
P.E., Chairman 
4007 Oak Court, 
Midland, Michigan 


Stephen M. Batori, P.E., P. O. Box 5007, 
kugene, Oregon 

Oliver S. Hammer, P.1 
tronics Labs, Inc., 3947 
Louisville 16, Kentucky 

Karl O. Werwath, P.E., 1025 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Merritt A. Williamson, P.E., College of 
Engineering & Architecture, Pennsyl 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsy!vania 


United Elec- 
Park Drive 


North 


ETHICAL PRACTICES 
COMMITTEE 
Howard W. Hone- 
fenger, P.E., Chairman 
1221 Locust Street, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
a 
Robert E. Hutton, 
Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 
Leo W. Ruth, P.E., 919 The 
San Jose 26, California 
Norman E. Schmidt, P.E., 
Street, Duluth, Minnesota 
Sherman Smith, P.E., 921 Summet 
Burlington, Iowa 


P.E., 5231 Hohman 


Alamedo 


5002 Oneida 


Street, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS GROUP 


Vice President 
Thomas T. Mann, P.E. 
Box 781 

Roswell, New Mexico 


ENGINEERS’ WEEK 
COMMITTEE 
Warren C. Stadden, 
P.E., Chairman 
315 East 5th Avenue, 
Roselle, New Jersey 


Paul H. Johnson, P.E., 406 Beacon Build- 
ing, Lulsa, Oklahoma 

Walter D. Linzing, P.E., 4751 
Street, Chicago 40, Illinois 

Noble TT. Me Hugh, P.E., 505 
Lane, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 

Rex A. Tynes, P.E., Public Service Com- 
pany of New Mexico, P. O. Box 1360, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Paulina 


Pilgrim 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
Phillip M. Kimmell, 
P.E., Chairman 
1441 Clover Street, 
Rochester 10, 
New York 


Leonard = | \ satz, P.E., 406 
Jackson, Flint 5, Michigan 

H. Bruce Baty, P.E., 2808 Grand 
Middletown, Ohio 

John L. Pratt, P.E., 830 Mercantile Securi- 
tics Building, Dallas, Texas 

R. P. Westerhoff, P.I 576 Highland 
Avenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


West 


Avenue, 


INDUSTRIAL AWARD 
COMMITTEE 
Wayne Ault, 

P.E., Chairman 

481 Annawan Lane, 

Youngstown, Ohio 


Walter E. Burnham, P.1 
Drive, Wichita, Kansas 
Louis | Larson, P.I 
Manufacturing 
14, Wisconsin 
Roy 1 Sessums, P.1 PrP. O. Box 
New Orleans 5, Louisiana 
Edward H. Wickland, P.1 
Avenue, Pitman, New 


1026 Sommerset 


Allis-Chalmers 
Company Milwaukee 


1520, 


102 Wildwood 
J« rey 


NSPE AWARD 
COMMITTEE 
John Coleman, 
P.E., Chairman 
5715 Free Pike, 
Dayton 6, Ohio 


William I 
tute of 
Long Island 


Webb _ Insti- 
Glen Cove, 


Alexander, P.I 
Naval Architecture 
New York 
] W. Beretta, PI 902 11 

San Antonio 5, Texas 
litus G LeClair Pa c/o 

\tomic, Box 608 San 

California 
Robert J. Rhinehart, P.I P; 0. Box ‘57, 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


avis Building, 


General 
Diego 2. 


LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Walter J. Kreske, 
P.E., Chairman 
53 State Street, 
Room 936, 
Boston 9, 
Massachusetts 


Walter A. Burg, P.F 14 
Tucson, Arizona 
W. G. Flangas, P.t 
Vegas, Nevada 
Robert P. Lathrop, P.E., 2512 Main Street 
Connecticut 


COMMITTEE ON 
FEDERAL ENGINEERING 
AND SCIENTIFIC 
ACTIVITIES 
Harold A. Mosher, 
P.E., Chairman 
Engineering Division, 
Kodak Park Works, 
Rochester 4, New York 
F. Coggan, P.E., 6436 
Costa, La Jolla, California 
H. E. Bovay, P.E., 5009 Caroline, Houston 
1, Texas 
Charles D. Curran, P.tI s11 
Drive, Houston 7, Texas 
Ralph A. Morgen, P.E., Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana 


North Langley, 


1209 El Cederal, Las 


(slastonburs 


Camino de la 


Terrace 
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ORGANIZATIONAL FUNCTIONS 
GROUP 


Vice President 

Harvey F. Pierce, P.E. 

P.O. Box 35726, Riverside Station 
Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
COMMITTEE 
Frank W. A. Mvers, 
P.E., Chairman 
600 Cedar Lane, 
Villanova, 
Pennsylvania 


H Carl Bauman, P.E 83-14—164th 
Jamaica, Long Island, New York 

Homer ‘1 Borton, P.E., 7016 
Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 

Garrie Haulenbeek, P.E., P. O. Box 585, 
sound Brook, New Jersey 

Louis A. Warner, P.E., 477 Highland 
Avenue, Waterbury 8, Connecticut 


Euclid 


FUNCTIONAL SECTION 
SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 
Alfred H. Samborn, 
P.E., Chairman 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Building, Toledo 2, 
ne | Ohio 
aie | 
Frank A. Butrico, P.E., 5904 Devonshire 
Drive, Washington 16, D. ¢ 
Thomas I Sransford, P.E.. 1536 NW 7th 
Avenue, Gainesville, Florida 
R Gilbert, P.E., 1344 B 
Lincoln 10, Nebraska 


John S. Reed, P.E., c/o Mueller Brass 
Company, Port Huron, Michigan 


Street, 


MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
John B. Hazen, 
P.E., Chairman 
604 South Clark 
Street, Butte, 
Montana 


2 


Abboud, 


Alfred P.E., 3847 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 

Kenneth M. Bright, P.E., 1804 Mulberry 
Avenue, Muscatine, lowa 

Stephen J. Canty, P.E., 622 National Bank 
of Commerce Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 

Cc. W. Schemm, P.E., 1118 
suilding, St. Louis 1, 


Rushland 


Syndicate 
Missouri 


STATE SOCIETY AND 
CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 
Leroy Martin, 
P.E., Chairman 
975 B Street, 
Hayward, California 


Paul Doll, P.E., P. O. Box 365, Jefferson 
City, Missouri 

Frank W. Edwards, P.E., c/o Stanley 
Engineering Company. 208 South = La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Hlinois 

Peter J. Short, P.E., 552 Lloyd 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania 

Edward Van Wagenen, P.F 
O'Reilly — Building, 
Florida 


Avenue, 


Room 402, 


Jacksonville — 2, 
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POLICY OPERATIONS GROUP 
Vice President 

W. Earl Christian, P.E. 
Netherwood Avenue 

Box 215, RD 24 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 
W. Earl Christian, 
P.E., Chairman 
Netherwood Avenue, 
Box 215, RD 24, 
New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Russell B Allen, P.E., 10406 Rodney 
Road—Hillandale, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land 

J. D. Carpenter, P.E., Box 366, 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Arthur M. Gompf, P.E., 1005 North 
Calvert Street. Baltimore Marvland 

Karl B. Stallings, P.E., 2609 West Kirk- 
wood Drive, Nashville 4, Tennessec 

G. Reynolds Watkins, P.E., P. O. Box 951, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Harris- 


CONSTITUTION AND 
BYLAWS COMMITTEE 
Walter S. Gordon, 
P.E., Chairman 
260 South Fifth Street, 
Tacoma 2, 
Washington 


{~ 


George ( Hahn, P.E., 4770 Bow Mar 
Drive, Littleton, Colorado 

I K. Irvine, P.I 1988 Sheridan Road, 
Salt Lake Citv 8, Utah 

Roy C. Stockham, P.E., Box 428, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone 

I W. Veigel, P.E., Box 446, 
North Dakota 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Harold A. Mosher, P.E., Chairman En- 
gineering Division, Kodak Park Works, 
Rochester 4, New York 

James A. Evans, P.E., 339 Brown Building, 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Walter S. Gordon, P.I 260 South Fifth 
Street, Tacoma 2, Washington 

Frederick B. Morse, P.E., 1701 Summit 
Drive, West Lafavette, Indiana 

Reed F. Morse, P.E., Department of Civil 
Engineering, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Leonard N. White, P.E., 429 State 
Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Dickinson, 


Capitol 


ORGANIZATIONS AND 
FUNCTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Brandon H. Backlund, 

P.E., Chairman 
4924 Poppleton 
Avenue, Omaha, 


= Nebraska 
Marcus R. Durlach, Jr., P.E., 2119 Santee 
Avenue, Columbia, South Carolina 
Ronald A. Gordon, P.E., P. O. Box 643, 
Wilmington, Ohio 
G. W. McAlpin, P.E., 1584 Virginia Street 
Fast, Charleston, West Virginia 
William F. Moehlman, P.E., P. O. Box 


3237, Knoxville, Tennessee 


POLICY REVIEW 
COMMITTEE 
John B. McGaughy, 
P.E., Chairman 
220 West Freemason 
Street, Norfolk, 
Virginia 


Ez E.. Easley, . ?.] 1224 North Capitol 
Avenue, Indianapolis 2, Indiana 

Benjamin G. Elliott, PI 2302 Com 
monwealth Avenue Madison 5, Wis 
consin 

V. E. Gunlock 
Chicago 54, Ill ri 

R. King Rouse, | P.O: 
Greenville, Sout! arolina 

RESERVE FUND 

Murray A. Wilson, P.E., Chairman P. O. 
Box 28, Salina, Kansas. 

Russell B. Allen, P.E., 10406 Rodney Road 
Hillandale, Silver Spring, Marvland 

J. \W. Beretta, P.] 902 Travis Building 


San, Antonio, ‘Texas 


RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 
A. J. McGaw, 
P.E., Chairman 
3925 University 
Station, Laramie, 
Wyoming 


Roberts Bouson, P.I 320 Locust Street, 
Washington, Pennsylvania 
James E. Hastain, PI 1106 North 7th 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona 
Gustav V. Johnson, P.E., P. O. Box 1425 
Anchorage, Alaska 
James B. Wilsor ra 1427 
Street, Honolulu, Hawati 
COMMITTEE ON 
MERGING ROLE OF 
SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING 
Clark A. Dunn, 
P.E., Chairman 
Engineering Research 
Oklahoma State 
s University, Stillwate1 
on Oklahoma 
James F. Fair 
Edison Compai ! Irving Place, New 
York 4, New York 
James H. Hallett, P.1 
partment Louvic 
duPont de Nen ! VCo., 
ton 98, Delaware 
F. K. McCune, P.E., General Electric Com 
pany, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
22, New York 
G. Philip Stout, P.J P. O. Box 4568, 
Baltimore 12, Mary! 


WITH ade 


sales GIO 


Punahous 


Consolidated 


Engineering De 
Building, I I 
Wilming 








Clark A. Dunn, Chair- 
Auxiliary Advisory 


By Mrs. 
man, Ladies 
Committee. 


More and more, wives are ac- 


companyving their husbands on 
business trips and to conventions. 
Thev no longer need to stay at 
home all of the time in order to 
have a well run house. Engineers 


have taken care of that with labor 
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saving devices and time and mo- 
tion studies. The kitchen has be- 
come as technically run as a labo- 
ratory. Time which our mothers 
and grandmothers spent over a hot 
stove or ironing board can now be 
used in companionship with chil- 
dren and husbands. 

Modern day husbands, yes, engi- 
neers even, have found that their 
wives can help them in their pro 
fessions. The little woman prob 
ably cannot use a slide rule or 
operate a surveying instrument, 
but there are many ways in which 
she can make her influence felt. 
Her appearance and personality 
can be an asset or a liability to a 
man. Most companies now inte? 
view the wife of an applicant as 
well as the job-seeke himself 

The perfect team, therefore, is 
the engineer and his wife. The 


“know 


S( iC ntific 


husband can supply the 


how” by virtue of his 
bent and training. The wife, by 
virtue of her natural sociability, 
can arouse interest in the engi- 
neering profession and in her hus- 
band in particular. Through the 
public relations medium, she can 
feel a part of her husband's pro 
fessional life. Both husband and 
wife benefit when there is a mu 
tual interest, particularly when it 
is aS important as a man’s chosen 
life’s work. 

Professional engineers have as a 
potential, a wonderful public re- 
lations force which simply awaits 
their call. This 
wives working through an aux- 
iliary. As auxiliary members, engi 


group is thei 


neers’ wives establish friendly rela- 
tions within their own group. They 
learn something about the accom- 
plishments, goals and high stand- 
ards of the professional engineer. 
Each auxiliary member 
well informed on the importance 


becomes 


of the engineer to society, so she 
can make a contribution to the 
profession on her own.—End., 


BERGEN 
(Continued from page 30 

caveman with regard to housing his 
family nor with regard to advance 
ing his profession through the com- 
munication known as publicity. 

Let’s be specific. Mr. Zilch must 
write that technical paper for the 
engineering society having interest 
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in his project if he is to contribute 
“to the work of engineering socie- 
ties....” He must take the time to 
talk with the trade magazine editon 
who wants to do a story on his proj- 
ect if he is to contribute to 


[the] engineering press.” He must 


speak at his local Rotary or Lions 
club if he is 
knowledge of engineering. : 
He must talk to his local newspaper 


to extend public 


editor if he is to take care 
that credit for engineering work is 
given to those to whom credit is 
properly due.” 

He must appear on local televi- 
sion to generate support for future 
projects which his 
judgment tells him will make high- 


professional 


way travel safer. He must speak on 
radio if young men are to be en 
couraged to enter the engineering 
profession. He must speak in public 
and private to give assurance that 
his profession has been entrusted 
wisely with public confidence and 
money. 

This is publicity. This is “letting 
people know about good work.” 
This is multiplying the capability 
of word-of-mouth by the effects of 
print and_ electronic 
tion. This is professional publicity 


COmMmMUNICA- 


worthy of and incumbent upon 
truly professional engineers. 

(nd, let’s face up to the fact that 
this publicity will do the enginee: 
some personal good, too. A most 
appeared 
in the October, 1958, issue of The 
Professional 


interesting commentary 
Michigan Engineer. 
Under the heading Notes from the 
Ethics and Practices Committee, we 
find this: “Advertising by engineers 
and engineering firms is an impor- 
tant factor in creating and main- 
taining a business. Advertising me- 
dia include magazines, newspapers, 
letters, give-a- 


billboards, cards, 


way articles and word-of-mouth 

It appears to the Committee 
that the use of published articles 
about engineering accomplishments 
in a brochure to illustrate the capa- 
bility of an engineer is not uneth- 
ical. Any engineer must point to 
accomplishments as one factor to 
give a prospective client a basis on 
which to judge ability; such can- 
not be considered self-laudatory or 
competitive bidding when used for 
this purpose.” So even paid adver- 
tising can be ethical as a form of 
publicity. 


WE: find, today, that dozens of tech- 
nical societies are crying for tech- 
nical papers that will 
knowledge of their art. Hundreds 


advance 


of trade magazines are looking for 
articles that report genuinely news- 
worthy achievement. Thousands ol 
luncheon club platforms are beg- 
ging for speakers who will enlight- 
Local and Na- 


and radio, par- 


en the lay public, 
tional television 
ticularly local stations, are desper- 
ate for inspired public service pro- 
gramming. Hundreds of thousands 
of young men are looking for guid- 
ance in choosing careers. Millions 
of citizens, including elected cor- 
porate and public officials, are 
searching for facts on which to base 
their allocations of private and 
public moneys that will be spent 
by engineers. 

These publics are being bom- 
barded by many voices. A National 
Pickle Week has been established 
to publicize pickles. The Duodec- 
imal Society of America was 
formed to educate the public and 
conduct research on the applica- 
tion of 12-base to numeration sci- 
ence and mathematics. The Maca- 
roni Journal is being published to 
serve the special communications 
needs of an industry. We could give 
the titles of some 3500 trade maga- 
zines listed in “Bacon’s Publicity 
Checker,” a 
work for publicists. We could name 
the 6000 National and state conven- 


standard reference 


tions compiled in the “Trade Di- 
rectorv of Conventions and Trade 
Sales Meet- 


ings magazine. The number of in 


Shows” published by 
dividuals and corporations who 
pay for publicity programs is be- 
yond count. 

I cite 
fashion a double edge sword. The 


these statistics only to 
techniques and channels for pub- 
licity are numerous and competi- 
tive and growing fast, perhaps in- 
dicating that we engineers have no 
chance to be heard. The other edge 
is the one I prefer to use. This is 
the edge of opportunity. 

We have the opportunity to com- 
municate the facts about our pro- 
fession through many modern chan- 
nels using many techniques rather 
than limiting our communication 
to word-of-mouth publicity. To its 
great credit, NSPE 
our behalf. 

Yet, I feel that far too many en- 


is vigorous in 
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gineers are doing good work but 
are keeping it a secret. The Canons 
establish without doubt the com- 
patibility between engi- 
neers, and professional publicity. 
To the extent to which we remain 
silent in the presence of opportu- 
nity, we not only ignore this com- 
patibility, we default on our pro- 
fessional obligations.—End. 


ethics, 


NUCLEAR 
(Continued from page 22) 

What is a likely area for this 
office to work with? They will be 
working across the board, of course, 
but one area of long-standing AEC 
policy is particularly interesting. 
Tremmel phrases it thus: “It is 
Commission policy to contract with 
private architect-engineering and 
nuclear firms for the performance 
of conceptual and detailed design 
of both nuclear and nonnuclear 
portions of its plants unless the 
nature of the work and the cir- 
cumstances clearly dictate other- 
wise.” 

For the future, it appears that 
the engineer is going to be more 
and more in demand for nuclear 
engineering work. By the end of 
1961, this Nation will have ten 
completed atomic power plants in 
operation. More than 10,000  li- 
senses for the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy have been 
by the AEC and are in effect in 
the Nation today. A number of 
states are working in conjunction 
with AEC to bring nuclear power 
within their boundaries. 

New York, for instance has been 
active in this area, and has made 
real progress towards the establish- 


issued 


ing of a waste disposal and_ pos- 
sibly a fuel reprocessing cite in the 
state. Radioisotopes—an offshoot of 
the nuclear industry—are finding 
wider and wider use throughout 
industry. Radioisotopes, for in- 
stance, are used for measuring the 
amount of tobacco in cigarets, and 
the proper liquid level in beer cans. 

The NS Savannah, the nuclear 
powered merchant ship, is ex- 
pected to begin its sea trials this 
year. The Navy has close to thirty 
nuclear powered ships—surface and 
submarine—currently in commis- 
sion. Atomic power has started its 
first job in space. The list could 
become endless, but what the list 
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indicates is that atomic power is 
no longer a gleam in somebody's 
eve. It has come away from the 
laboratories, and down to the en- 
gineer’s drawing board. Like any 
other brand new engineering prob- 
lem, there are going to be frustra- 
tions, disappointments and many 
headaches before all of the wrinkles 
are ironed out. 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan, president 
of Case Institute of Technology 
and former head of the National 
\eronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, recently had this to say 
industry participating in 
development and_ engi- 


about 
nuclear 
neering: 

“Let there be no mistake about 
it. Industry will get only those 
things that it can prove it really 
wants, it really can handle, and it 
really should have in the public 
interest ... Industry must get into 
this atomic energy 
its own money and at its own risk. 
To do so it must be willing to take 
must 


business with 


some real chances, and _ it 
knock persistently on the Govern- 
ment’s door with ideas, suggestions, 
and concrete, well-thought-out pro- 
posals.”” 

Certainly the gauntlet has been 
thrown down. With the plain need 
for engineers in this field of tech- 
nology, and the avowed policy of 
\EC to use outside engineers when- 
ever it can, it will be strange in- 
deed if engineers are not among 
the loudest and most persistent 
door-knockers at AEC.—End. 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Continued from page 36) 


agated; the modifications  intro- 
duced by tributaries; the succes- 
sion of river stages; the drainage 
of its basin and that of its tribu- 
taries; the proportion of drainage 
to downfall, and the discharge of 
outlets: In fact, every river phe- 
nomenon has been experimentally 
investigated and elucidated. 

As is often the case with an ini- 


tial effort of this kind, the work 
done by Humphreys and Abbot 
has been subjected to considerable 
refinement. The formulas which 
they developed in their extensive 
study of the Mississippi are no 
longer in general use, but more 
important, these two engineers 
served to open the door to furthe: 
and more refined studies of similai 
nature. If their formulas are no 
longer in use, it is certainly true 
that their formulas are direct fore 
bears of present techniques. The 
Humphreys and Abbot report and 
the work behind it represented a 
pioneering effort, a trailbreaker 
that went fai 
of sophistication of anything exist- 


beyond the scope 


ing at the time in the field of river 
hydraulics. Certainly flood control 
measures taken for granted on the 
Mississippi today can be traced di- 
rectly to the work of these two 
engineers. 

As their report was completed, 
Humphreys, Abbot and the entire 
Nation were engulfed in the Civil 
War, which, with other 
postponed immediate and exten 
sive work toward the taming of 
the Mississippi. However, there has 


factors, 


not been a major flood disaster 
on the Mississippi since 1927. The 
river is contained on its west bank 
with levees that run from Cape 
Girardeau to the Gulf of Mexico; 
on the east bank, levees run from 
Hickman, Ky., to Bohemia, La., 
with the sections 
where high bluffs close to the river 


exception ot 


make levees unnecessary. 

Cutofts, 
floodways, outlets, dikes, pumping 
plants, floodwalls and many othe 


revetments, overbank 


methods of flood control go to 
make up the entire system. From a 
dollar standpoint, a program of 
further improvements on the Mis 
sissippi to the amount of $1.7 bil- 
lion had been authorized as of July 
1960. If this seems expensive, con 
sider that since 1928, over $6-bil- 
lion in damages have been pre 
vented.—End. 
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Positions Available 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER with extensive 
air conditioning design experience and 
B.S.M.E. degree required by established 
consulting engineering firm located r 

South Florida. Reply giving complete 

resumé and salary requirements. Box 

802, AMERICAN ENGINEER 








MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Excellent op- 
portunity at Project Engineer level for 
BSME with minimum 10 years experi- 
ence, preferably in heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. Position pern 
nent and open immediately with estab 
lished Midwest consulting rn 
ing industrial plants 
public buildings. office 
oratories. Moving expenses paid 
Box 301, AMERICAN ENGINEEE 


CIVIL OR ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
Challenging structural design position 
in an expanding international company 

Headquarters in Sioux City, Iowa. Send 

resume to Box 803, AMERICAN ENGI 

NEER 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEER, P.E. Pennsyl- 
vania and Louisiana, age 40, experience 
in industrial facilities engineering and 
instrumentation. Prefer Middle Atlantic, 
South, or Southwest. Write Box 600 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 


LICENSED PROFESSIONAL ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER, public utility experience 
desires position with consulting engi- 
neering firm Desired location area 
bounded by Kansas City, Denver, and 
Dallas. Complete résume of experience 
and education will be sent to all re- 
sponses and all responses will be held 
confidential. Write Box 700, AMERICAN 
ENGINEER 





‘URRENTLY EMPLOYED Registered Pro- 

fessional Engineer with broad experi- 
ence in civil engineering construction 
Desires responsible position in adminis- 
tration. Complete resume of experience 
and background to all replies. Write Box 
800. AMERICAN ENGINEER 





ADMINISTRATIVE ENGINEER, Project 
Manager, with twenty-five years experi- 
ence in responsible charge A-E organiza- 
tions, including sales, contract manage- 
ment, client contact, design, P & S pro- 
duction, controls, project costs, co-ordi- 
1ation and construction management 
large projects, power plants, cement and 
gypsum manfg. plants, R & D facilities 
test cells, wind tunnels, industrial plants, 
hospitals, commercial buildings. Regis- 
tered N.Y., Ohio, Mich., Wisc fellow 
AIEE. Want interesting, challenging affil- 
iation with A-E organization, consulting 
firm, manufacturer. Age young 62, healt! 
excellent. Write Box 801, AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER 





SPECIAL REPORT 


(Continued from page 45) 


George Hawkins, “Since the an- 


nouncement we have experienced 
very little dificulty in putting the 
plan in practice, although in some 
instances it has been necessary to 
give a complete explanation to ou 
When we 


have had an opportunity to give 


prospective customers 


this explanation it has invariably 
been accepted once it has ‘been 
understood.” 

While such a program clearly 
can't be applied in all cases by all 
people under all conditions, it has, 
in this case, worked. It would also 
certainly seem to provide an apt 
subject for consideration for the 
many other businesses in the Na- 


tion which are faced with the 


58 


harassing problem of — so-called 


“free” engineering.—End. 


BUEHLER 
(Continued from page 4#) 


of income in a wide variety of 
fields: Public administration, edu 
cation, health, transportation, pow 
er, agriculture, industry, urban de- 
velopment, etc. Characteristics of 
such projects are: 

@ They provide services which 
facilitate, or are in some sense basic 
to, the carrying on of a great va- 
riety of economic activities. 


@ ‘The services are, in practically 
all countries, supplied by public 
agencies or by private agencies sub- 
ject to some public control. 

@ Ihe services cannot be im- 
ported. 


It is readily 
power projects fulfill each of these 
characteristics. Obviously little in- 
without 


perceivable that 


dustrialization can occur 
a power source—whether it be self- 


contained, or of a utility nature. 
In addition, powe1 
economic development whose bene 
quickly by the 


rep! esents an 


fits are felt very 
population. 

here is another advantage, too, 
which is receiving increased atten- 
tion from many planning experts. 
Power represents an industry of a 
sufhciently complicated nature to 
condition its workers—and_— indi- 
rectly the people—to a mechanical 
age. 

One of the most difficult things 
to get across to a worker in a newly 
developing country is the idea of 
maintenance. 

Somehow or other, his thinking 
runs along the lines of ‘‘this mar- 
velous machine that runs by itselt 
is unlike my donkey who brays 
when he needs to be fed... on 
balks when the load is too heavy 
...or picks the easiest path among 
the stones.”’ So the machine runs 
and runs and runs, until one day 
it breaks: down because it hasn't 
been oiled. The worker shrugs his 
shoulders and says “I told you all 
along this ‘progress’ was no good” 

and goes back to his donkey. 

The training necessary both in 
plant and_ its 


building a power 


subsequent operation conditions 


About the Author... 


John P. Bueh 
ler is manager of 
hydroelectri< 
power for Bechtel 
Corporation, en 
eineers and con 
structors of San 
Calif., 


and as such supe! 


] rancisco, 


vises engineering 

Mr. Buehler and manages ma- 
jor construction 

of hydroelectric and other water use 
and conservation deve lopments under- 
taken by his company. A graduate of 
the U.S. Military 
holds a master’s degree in civil engi- 


Academy, he also 


neering from MIT Suehler joined 
Sechtel in 1955 following his retire- 
ment from the Army Corps of Engi 
neers with the rank of colonel. He is 
a Fellow of the ASCE and a membe1 


of the U.S. Committee of Large Dams. 
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the thinking of the individual 
worker and his friends to the very 
important concept of maintenance. 
This in turn readies them for fur- 
ther advances along the road _ to 
industrialization. 

Since economics contro] virtually 
all decisions affecting engineering 
and construction, the engineer- 
constructor has become more deep- 
ly concerned with the broad eco- 
nomic aspects of potential projects 

particularly in overseas work. 
While remaining primarily a tech- 
nical facility, the large engineer- 
constructor now conducts compre- 
hensive preliminary studies that 
are economic as well as technical. 
He has learned to make use of the 
tools of the trade—especially the 
services of outside agencies such as 
the various research institutions. 


On major projects overseas, the 


planning period can be extensive 


before any actual engineering and 
design commences. Answers must 
be found to such questions as: Can 
this installation be supported by 
the economy of the country? What 
are the present markets and poten- 
tial markets for the services? What 
conditions are considered best fo1 
financing the work? What is the 
political climate and how can it 
affect the original investment and 
future operations? 

Particularly in the newly devel- 
oping countries the problem of fi- 
nancing is a major one. In most 
instances these countries must turn 
to foreign investors for help. Many 
times they have had no experience 
in obtaining loans from_ various 
American lending agencies. In 
these instances the U. S. engineer- 
constructor familiar with overseas 
work can be of value in pointing 
out what needs to be done. They 
can also set up and perform the 
engineering studies and help pre- 
pare the documents for submission 
to the lending agencies. 

The engineer-constructor 
this type of economic background, 
accustomed to thinking in terms of 
the economic aspects of an over- 
seas project, is in a much better 
position to make a success of such 
projects. This is an area, of course, 
where diplomacy, tact and under- 
standing are necessary to extract 
from policies and practices which 
may be entirely different from those 
of the United States the basis for 


with 
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CONTRACTING AND ENGINEERING 
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WALTER H. WHEELER 
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Buildings, Industrial Plants 
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acceptable, workable methods ot 
operation. 

The engineer-constructor must 
approach work in countries over- 
seas with the full knowledge that 
his role will be that of a contribu- 
society— 
furnishing the needed knowledge 
and skills and 


tor to the progress of 


passing these on 
through precept, training, and ex- 
ample so that each country may 
reach the state of de- 
velopment in all fields which this 
country 
U. *S: 


proaches his responsibilities over- 


eventually 
currently enjoys. If the 
engineer-constructor — ap- 


seas with this attitude, experience 
has shown that he will be success- 
ful and amply 
efforts.—End. 


rew arded for his 


BER 
(Continued from page 40) 


petitive bidding because the client 
(city) was then in a position to se- 
lect the firm on the sole or pri 
mary basis of the lowest net fee. 
The engineering firms were in a 
sound position in declining to be 
placed in the position. 

Although neither the Canons nor 
Rules seem to cover specifically 
the question of a joint agreement 
believe 
prudent for the 
firms to determine a set figure to 


on the fee reduction, we 
that it was not 


be used by all in offering the city 
a credit. This smacks of collusion 
and thereby may tend to raise sus- 
picion and doubts in the mind of 
the public as to whether there is a 
“conspiracy” to serve the interests 
of the engineering firms over the 
taxpayers. We further believe that 
it would have been better proce- 
dure for all concerned for the en- 
gineering firms to jointly agree 
among themselves and notify the 
city officials that they could not en- 
gage in a procedure which amount- 
ed to competitive bidding and re- 
quest that the city make a selection 
of the firm deemed most suited for 
the work, following which that 
firm would independently negoti- 
ate with the city on an appropri- 


ate reduction of the fee. 


Conclusion: 


O. 1.—The offer of a definite 
reduction in fee by each of the 


several firms would have consti- 
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tuted competitive bidding and the a RO _ fe S$ S$ § Oo NI AL 


firms were correct in refusing this 
requested course of action. 

Q. 2. —While the Canons of 
Ethics and Rules of Professional 
Conduct do not specifically cover a 
joint agreement among. several 
firms on a reduction of fee, public 
confidence and understanding of 
the professional nature of engi- 
neering services will be enhanced 
by adherence to the more desirable 
position of having the client select 
one engineering firm for further 
negotiation on a fee credit for serv- 
ices and data furnished by the cli- 
ent. Extra care should be taken to 
avoid any implication of collusion 
among engineering firms in estab- 
lishing fees, but recommended state 
society schedules of minimum fees 


may be followed in establishing 


the fee. The engineers, by confer- 
ring and agreeing on an amount 
of reduction in the fee, acted un- 
ethically under Section 19 by ex- 
posing the engineering profession 
to public criticism and misunder- 


standing. 
Board of Ethical Review 
L. R. Durkee, P. E. 
Wrytiz W. GILLESPIE, 
rs ee, 
Pain FT. Evtzrorr, P.- 
A. C. Kirkwoopn, P. 
MARVIN C. NICHOLS, 
PE. 
Ezra K. NICHOLSON, 
r. 5. 
PIERCE G. 
Chairman 


rias:. P: 
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activities in our own company. 
Another area where some work 
needs to be done and can be done 
in part by industry is in the field of 
professional ethics. The writer re- 
cently had occasion to give a talk 
on protessional ethics and was very 
much pleased to find a tremendous 
amount of interest in a discussion 
of such commonplace matters as the 
faith of an engineer, “Canons 
of Ethics” as prepared by ECPD, 
and the engineer's pledge as listed 
by the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. The desire to be 
an ethical person and do the right 
thing is deeper and more basically 
a part of us than perhaps we real- 
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DIRECTORY 


Missouri-New York 





A. C. KIRKWOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers 
Consultants 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


WALTER E. LOBO 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Petroleum & Chemical Process Industries Proc- 
ess Development, Design and Evaluation Eco- 
nomic Studies, Technical Reports 
Process Design of Special Equipment 
Furnaces Towers Reactors 
124 East 40th St. OXford 7-6188 
New York 16, New York 








THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 
307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 


BURNS AND ROE, INC. 


Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifications 

Reports, Cost Estimate Construction Super- 
vision — Power Generating Plants: Steam, Nu- 
clear. Hydro, Diese Aviation Test and Mis- 
sile Support Facilitie Research and Develop- 
ment Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants. 


160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 





RUSSELL & AXON 
Consulting Engineers 


Civil Sanitar) Structural 
Industrial — Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


CHRISTOPHER J. FOSTER 
Consulting Engineers 


Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distri ion Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Offshore Moorings 

and Drilling Platforms 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 
44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





SVERDRUP & PARCEL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineers- Architects 


Bridges Structures — Highways 
Industrial & Power Plant Design 
Aeronautical and Engine Test Facilities 
Missile Launch-site Master Planning 
and Development 


St. Louis San Francisco 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Fixed & Movable 
Highways, Expressways, Thruways 
Special Structures 
Design, Super ’ pection, Valuation 


101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








RANKIN TESTING LABORATORY 
Materials Engineers 
Concrete & Asphalt Paving Design 
Specification Tests & Inspection 
Soil Studies—Chemical Consultants 


2616 Leavenworth Omaha §, Nebr. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 

Bridges, Structure Foundations, Airports, 

Express Highway Traffic & Parking 


99 Church Street 1805 Grand Avenue 
New York 7, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
704 Standard Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





JOHN WEBSTER BROWN 
Registered Engineer 


Civil & Structural 
Structures, Hydraulics, Designs & Analysis 
642 N. Sierra St. 
Phone FA 2-3872 


Reno, Nevada 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 








F. POWELL FORBES 


Specializing in all types of 
Timber Design and Construction. 


100 Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J. 


EMIL GRUENBERG & ASSOCIATES 

Consulting Engineers 

Industrial P ‘, Utilities, Public & 
Commercial Buildings 

Design Surve Reports 
Valuatior Consultation 
All Type f Estimates for Private 
Public & Armed Forces Installations 


20 Vesey St. New York 7, N. Y. 





ENGINEERS Incorporated 


Building Design 
Construction Management 
Process & Utilities Engineering 
Management Engineering 


487 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
HU mboldt 2-7040 


A and R 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
M. Newman, P.E. 
plied mechanics and = mathe- 
thermal — structural 
analysis, plates and hells dynamics and 
ibrations, heat transfer 
114-116 228th St., Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 
AR 6-6368 


Specialists in aj 
matics mechanical and 








LEIGH E. ST. JOHN & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 


86 W. Chippewa Street 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


99 Hawley Street 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
QUADE & DOUGLAS 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, Subways, 
Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, Traffic, Parking 
and Transportation Reports, Power, Industrial 
Buildings, Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


New York-Ohio 





FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


144 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New Orleans, La. 
The Hague. Holland 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Toronto, Canada 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 








JOHN V. DINAN 
Consulting Engineers 
Established 1925 
Pre & Post Construction Structural (Building) 
Examinations Engineering investigation Re- 
ports, Expert Testimony, Seismograph Studies 
of Blasting and Pile Driving Vibration, Design, 
Supervision of Shoring, Underpinning, Founda- 
tions 
303 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-6773 


MORAN, PROCTOR, MUESER & 
RUTLEDGE 
Consulting Engineers 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures; Soil 
Studies and Tests; Reports, Design and Super- 
vision 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-4800 





SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 

Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water Sup- 
ply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial Plants, Con- 
crete, Steel, Industrial Waste Disposal, Founda- 
tions, Soil Studies 

Civil — Mechanical — Electrical 


101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 
Consulting Engineers 


Design and Supervision of Construction of 
Bridges Highways, expressways, Buildings, 
Special Structures, Airport Facilities. 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 





OLE SINGSTAD 
Consulting Engineer 


Vehicular and = Railroad Tunnels Subways 
Ventilation, Expressways, Parking Garages, Air 
Fields, Foundations, Waterfront Structure 


24 State St. New York 4, N.Y. 


BERNARD PHILLIP ELKIN 
Consulting Engineer 


Original Equipment Design of Air Tools, 
Hydraulic Equipment 


365 Arlington Ave. Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 





SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 

Ventilating Air Conditioning 

Electric & Sanitation 


Consultation 


Heating 


Design 


Reports 


New York, N. Y. 


W. F. CRIST 
Consulting Engineers 


Processing, Steam, Water and Waste Treat- 
ment Plants, Materials Handling, Process & 
Utility Piping, Heating & Cooling, Corrosion 
Control & Power Hydraulics 


500 East Morehead St., Charlotte 3, N. C. 





TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 

Engineers and Architects 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation 
Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways fai 
Subways, Airports, Traffic Foundatior 
Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design Super 
Consultation 


375 Park Ave. New York 22, New York 


FRANK L. BECKMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
Swimming Pools Allotments Parking Lots, 
Paving Plans, Topographic Maps, Court-Plats 
Deed Descriptions, Municipal Improvement and 
Development, Design and Supervision 
702 Valley Crest Drive, Akron 19, Ohio 
Phone: TUxedo 2-4249 





UNITED 
ENGINEERS 
& Constructors Inc. 
U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd. 
New York ¢ Philadelphia * Chicago 


Designers construction engineer and 
engineering consultants 





JAMES P. O'DONNELL 
Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BARRETT, CARGO, WITHERS AND 
ASSOCIATES, LTD. 
Consulting Engineers 
Survey—Design—lInspection 

Highways Bridges 
Railroads Municipal Reports 
245-249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2286 





JONES, HENRY & WILLIAMS 
Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 


Waste Disposal 


2000 W. Central Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio 








STEINMAN, BOYNTON, GRONQUIST 
& LONDON 
Consulting Engineers 
Highways — Bridges — Structures 


117 Liberty Street, New York 6, New York 





H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting — Design 
Development Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 


INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 
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ize. Everyone, I am sure, reacts to 
such a powerful phrase as might be 
indicated by the prophet, Amos, 
“Let judgment run down as wa 
ters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” While our engineeering 
ethics are not yet firmly establish- 
ed, we need to get about the estab- 
lishment of them as quickly as we 
can. No group can operate at thei 
maximum efficiency if they are, as 
previously stated, continually har- 
assed by problems which could have 
been avoided by the practice of a 
sound body of ethics. 

\s a conclusion, it would seem 
to be most worthwhile if someone 
in every industrial community con- 
cerned with the training of young 
engineers were to take it upon him- 
self to get those of like minded in- 
terest together to discuss how each 
of them perform this task and how 
they might do it better. They could 
use as a guide the considerable 
ECPD literature which has already 
been widely distributed. They 
would find excellent assistance pos- 
sible in the various professional 
societies, particularly NSPE which 
has chapters everywhere, has an 
interest in develop- 
ment and also much literature on 
the subject. Such a meeting could 
prominent 
professors of the local engineering 


professional 


include the deans o1 


colleges; selected chief engineers; 
training or industrial relations 
people or whoever happen to be 
responsible for the industrial train- 
ing of the young engineers for el- 
fective employment in the particu- 
lar plants operated by their com- 


pany.—End. 


About the Author... 


John Gammell, 
P.E., director of 
professional de- 
velopment, Indus 
tries Group, AI- 
lis-‘Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Com- 

pany, received his 
bachelor of | sci- 
ence and _ electri- 
cal engineering 
Mr. Gammell degrees eet the 
University of Washington, Seattle, in 
1928. With the exception of three years 
during World War II, he has remained 
with Allis-Chalmers since that time. 


Prior to his present position, Gammell 


served as a sales engineer, sales train- 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Ohio-Pennsylvania 





TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


Engineers and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils Asphalt 
Inspection Tests — Supervision 
Consultation Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


JAMES G. PIERCE & 
ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 
Engineers-Consultants 
Specialists in Cryogenics 


374 West Spring St. Columbus 15, Ohio 


GANNETT, FLEMING, CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
ges, Al ts, Traffic Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 





VOGT, IVERS 
& ASSOCIATES 


Design and supervision of Municipal and In- 
dustrial Facilities; Bridges, Highways, Express- 
ways; Buildings, Special Structures {irports 

Diesel, Hydro-Electric, Steam, Power Facilities 

City Planning and Reports 


34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IL. 


A. BEN CLYMER 
Consulting Analytical Engineer 
Analysis and Simulation of Systems 
Processes, Structures, Machines, Vehicles 
Development and Application of Equations 
and Computing Methods 


HUdson 8-4610 
1672 Barrington Rd. Columbus 21, Ohio 





HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 


Consulting Engineers 
Consulting Service Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 
990 Nassau Street 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


BENHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AND AFFILIATES 
Survey Design & Supervision of 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical 
Sanitary Structural 
Engineering Projects and 
All Types of Building Construction 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Phoenix, Ariz. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
PUT YOUR CARD HERE 


Keep your name before more than 


60,000 readers. It’s good business. 








THE H. C. NUTTING COMPANY 
Testing 
Foundation Investigation—Test Borings 
Survey 


Engineers—Inspection Service 
Soil Mechanics—Seismographi« 
Construction Control—Soil—Concrete 


4120 Airport Road Cincinnati 26, Ohio 





ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 
Penthouse, Hotel Hollenden 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Engineers 

Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


486 East Beau Street, Washington, Pa. 








CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Consulting Civil Engineers 


Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Sewage, Industrial Wastes and Incinera- 
Highways, Bridge 
Industrial 
Appraisals 


Water 
tion Problems, Cit 
and Airports, Dam lood Control 
Buildings, Investigation Report 
and Rates 
Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














HAZELET & ERDAL 
Consulting Engineers 
Design, Supervision, Investigations, Reports 
Fixed Bridges Movable Bridges 
Expressway Systems — Harbor Works, Dams 
Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Oding Bidg., Lansing 33, Mich. 
Commerce Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 








MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Structures 
Special Foundations 
Re ports Inspections 

Design 
Supervision of Constructior 


900 Sixth St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 


Aerial topographic may} photo-maps for engi- 

neering projects, anywhere in the world—high- 

ways, railroads wer and pi lines 

mining developme tudies and electronic 
, 


surveys of large area resources inventories 


210 E. Courtland Philadelphia 20, Pa. 








THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers — Constructors — Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Oil Refineries, Pipe ne Chemical Plants 
Textile Plants Bre i Food Processing 
Plants Airport ingars Army, Navy 
Installations 


1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








ing supervisor, and graduate training 
director. He now develops and ad 
ministers a professional growth  pro- 
gram for engineering personnel. A 
registered professional engineer, he is 
a member of ASME, ASEE, AIEE, 
president of the Wisconsin SPE, and 
chairman of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development Committee 
for the Development of Young Engi- 


neers. 


JESSI 
(Continued from page 33) 


sampling, for example, includes 


the following: Chemistry, mathe- 
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matics, Zoology, physics, metallurgy, 
civil engineering, mechanical engi- 
engineering, 
engineering, 


neering, industrial 


astronomy, electrical 
and chemical engineering. 
Extending for about two weeks, 
the JESSI programs aim simply to 
give the interested student a taste 
be offered to him in 
any one of a great number of career 
fields which are a part of science 
and engineering generally. Again, 


of what may 


in this case, the response of students 
attending is gratifying: 

“When I came to college I had 
a much greater understanding of 
what the various sciences entailed 


than some other students from my 
high school. . . .” 

“Before I attended JESSI, I had 
the idea that I might not be able 
to become a scientist because of a 
lack of intelligence. The two weeks 
at JESSI showed me that I was as 
capable as many others, and that 
if I put some effort in my studying 
I would be able to succeed. . 

“JESSI was wonderful for stim- 
ulating an interest in the sciences. 
It opened my eyes to the vastness 
of engineering which high schools 
just aren’t able to do... .” 

Another approach to the 
lem of indoctrinating high school 


prob- 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania-W. Virginia 





D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Management Consultants 
Registered Professional Engineers 
Reports — Surveys — Installations 


624 Widener Building Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Testing — Inspection — Analysis 


Radiography — Soils Mechanics 


Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


FORREST and COTTON, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports Dams 
Appraisals — Reports 


600 Vaughn Building Dallas 1, Texas 








AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 

A. J. Mosso, P.f J. F. Schaffer 
W. H. Truskey. P.f B. J. Aubu P.E : 
J. A. Shaffer, P.E C. W. Oettinger, P.E 
P. J. Curry, P.E 
1051 Brinton Rd., Auburn Building, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
PUT YOUR CARD HERE 


Keep your name before more than 


60,000 readers. It’s good business. 


JACK AMMANN, INC. 


Engineers & Surveyors 


World-wide service in furnishing aerial photog- 
raphy topographic maps, cros section data 
mosaics, and related service for all types of 
engineering projects Our twenty-eighth year. 


931 Broadway San Antonio, Texas 





E. D’APPOLONIA ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation 
ngineering 
Site Selection and Development 
Structural and Applied Mechani« 
ihrations 
710 Swissvale Avenue CHurchill 2-6530 
Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers and Designers 


Power and Industrial Plants 
Nuclear Engineering 
Sanitar) Safety 
Construction Management 
Business and Economic Research 
Chemical Laboratory 
READING, PA. 


New York Washington 


FREESE, NICHOLS & ENDRESS 
Consulting Engi 


weers 


407 Danciger Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 





HEDENBURG AND VENABLE 
Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Research—Development—Laboratory Services 
Disaster Investigation 
6111 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
Hiland 1-8045 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC, 
Consulting Engineers, Planners & Surveyors 
Airport, Highway & Bridge Design; Water & 
Sewerage; Municipal Engineering; Photo May 
ping; City Planning, Urban Renewal & Rede 
velopment Soils Lab; Complete Survey Service 

HOME OFFICE—ROCHESTER. PA. 
JACKSON, MISS. CHARLESTON, W.VA. 

HARRISBURG, PA. 


LOCKWOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sewerage & Sewage Disposal 
Public Works, Structures, Earthworks, Mechan- 
ical & Electrical 
Reports — Design Supervision 
Surveys — Valuations 
Corpus Christi — Houston — Victoria, Texas 








PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical « Mechanical « Structural 
Civil « Nuclear « Architectura 
First National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 








Vv. C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 
Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses — Refrigeration & Insulation 
Food Freezing — Low Temp. Refrigeration 
Patented System for Correction of 
Frost-heaved Floors 
30 East King Street York, Penna. 





GATES ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Civil and Mining Engineers 
Reports — Appraisals Valuations 
Consultations Examinations 
Coal Land Development 
Systems and Methods of Mining 
20312 N. Kanawha St. 500 Quarrier Bldg. 
Beckley, W. Va. Charleston 1, W. Va. 
CLifford 2-5338 Dickens 4-3573 





students has been taken by the 
Western Air Conditioning 


Association in 


Indus- 
tries conjunction 
with the Engineering Division of 
California State Col- 
lege at San Luis Obispo. Of some 


Polytechnic 


320 applicants—again a measure of 
enthusiasm on the part of students 
—some 40 high school students were 
chosen to take part in this program. 
Confined to two days on the cam 
attended 
were given ample opportunity fo1 
finding out about both 


pus, the students who 
academic 
and industrial aspects of an engi- 
neering career. 

At the end of the program, Dean 
of Engineering Harold P. 
had the following pertinent com- 
ments to make: “The 
this program will be measured in 
the number of preview participants 
who enter college engineering pro- 
Several indicated 


Hayes 


success of 


students 


grams. 
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that formerly they had not. in- 
tended to enter engineering, but 
as a result of the program they are 
convinced that an engineering ca- 
reer is what thev desire.” 

With 
glamorize the 


today’s tendency to over 
and with 


skilled 


engineers, 


scientist, 
the continuing need for 
highly 


these programs would seem to take 


and motivated 
on additional meaning. The high 
school student simply is not ex- 
posed to this profession in his nor- 
mal studies. When he 
lege, he is likely to spend a good 


enters col- 


part of his time on general courses 
rather than engineering for the 
first year or two. Thus, it would 
seem most logical to let the talented 
young student know what is avail- 
able to him in an engineering ca- 
and what standards he will 


have to meet to have such a career 


reer, 


open to him. 


It is blatantly clear that the high 
school students want to know these 
things. The unbridled enthusiasm 
with which these 
greeted, and the high praise which 
have been 


programs are 
they receive when they 
completed are ample proof of this. 

The 


would seem to be deciding upon 


only remaining question 
the best and most effective way of 
making these experiences available 
to the \ engineer 
That the engineering 
has a responsibility is 


young prospect. 
profession 
clear. But 
just how the responsibility should 
be met, and how active a part the 
take, 


are still undec ided questions. Un- 


engineering profession can 
til these decisions are made, it is 
that the various efforts 
meet the 


safe to sav 
from many 
need for better high school orienta- 
their full 


sources to 


tion will not achieve 


potential.—End. 
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Supplemental Sorvicos 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST 
SERVICE, INC. 


Testing — Inspection — Research — Engineers t a ke 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing 


4301 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 


Member A. C. I. L. advantage 


CONCRETE TECHNOLOGISTS, 3 
Assoc. of S 3 
John C. Sprague, P.E. 3 | 


Supplemental and Auxiliary Services in 
Concrete and Concreting Materials re ad e rs 
104 Oakmont Drive Marietta, Georgia 
s 
AEROGLIDE CORPORATION Service 
Engineers-Manufacturers 
Process Drying Systems d e Da rti } } e nt 


Cereal Grains — Charcoal — Produce 


Raleigh, N. C. TE 2-6422 
now! 


Subsurface Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 














Any Type Borings Any Site 
Preliminary Surveys Reports 
95 River St. Hoboken, N. 3. 





WATER SERVICE With this convenient, self-addressed envelope, AE readers 
LABORATORIES, INC. ; PS. 
Specialists in Water Treatment can easily obtain additional information on advertisers’ 
Consulting and Technical Services 
Main Office: 615 W. 131 St., N. Y. 27, N. Y. : 4 ’ i vicina 
i te a ae Se natn products and services. It’s easy to use this free service 


simply circle the numbers on the reverse side of this sheet, 





SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
Drilling Services 
Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 


(ro ole lling "re >» Gro iq . . e e 
ee will receive the information requested. Hundreds of our 


Diamond Core Drilling 


drop the cutout envelope in the mail, and within days you 


221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 
New York, Phila., Tucson, Pittsburgh, i —— 
Now Touk, Fame, Hotes, Peneereh readers take advantage of this offer every month—why 
Buchans, Newfoundland 


don’t you? 





PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 


Subsurface Explorations — Grouting 
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MICROFILM READER Item 30 


Recordak Corporation — has 
announced the Recordak 
STARLET, the first low cost 
motorized film reader devel- 
oped for viewing microfilm 
images. The Recordak Starlet 
accepts 16mm microfilm con- 
tained in Recordak film maga- 
zines, or, with a simple adapt 
er, can also accept) microfilin 
spooled on conventional reels 
Ihe Starlet is available in two 
models to meet the electrical 
requirements of office or mo 
bile installations i.e., book- 


mobiles). 


POCKET DAY-TIMER Item 31 


Designed especially for peo 
ple whose work takes them 
away from their desks, the 
new wallet-style pocket Day 
limer unit is available from 
Day-Timers, Inc. The pocket 
unit provides a virtually auto- 
matic system of memo making 
and eliminates loose notes 
which can be misplaced ol 
forgotten. It can be used away 
rom. the office with the com 
pact desk Day-Timer designed 
for office use, with entries to 
provide reminders of upcom 
ing deadlines, accurate records 
for billing expense accounts 


and tax purposes 





LIGHT FIXTURE Item 32 


More seeing comfort heads the list of advantages claimed 
for the Duplex-a-lite, a fluorescent lighting fixture of new, 
twin-lens design announced by The Miller ( ompany. The 
new fixture features twin lamp chambers and optically de- 
signed prismatic lenses that direct and distribute most of 
the light downward to the work plane and away from the 
critical 45°-90° viewing zone. This assures a maximum of 
useful light and optimum seeing comfort. The ceiling and 
the center channel cover are softly illuminated. Cooler 
operation of lamps and ballast is claimed because of the 
wide separation of Duplex-a-lite’s lamps in’ individual 
compartments leaving an exposed, heat-dissipating metal 


channel cover. 


INTERRUPTER SWITCH Item 33 


\ new high voltage load interrupte 
clad switcheear in industrial and com: 
been introduced by S&C Electric Comp 
pole load interrupter switches up to 
60,000 amps when fused, and costs 
than former models that could carry 
rupt only 600 amps. The new load inten 
all latest National Electric Code requ 
closing and has been completely tester 
KEMA Laboratories Lhe new switch 
than prior 1200 amp models, use paral 
have dual contacts, and include integral 


break mechanisms. 





DRY DEVELOPER Item 34 


A low cost continuous ac- 
tion developing machine fon 
developing Diazo papers and 
materials is now available. 
The Blu-ray Diazo Developer, ; 
a portable rotary type dry @@ 
developer, will develop prints ™" : 
up to 42” in width of any 
length, at variable speeds of 
from 4” to 72” per minute. It 
provides faster print develop- 
ing production than the con 
ventional stack or tube type 


developers 


DRAWING TABLE-DESK 


This versatile and ultra 
modern combination from 
the STACOR “Coordinate 
Group” provides a complete 
working unit with maximum 
convenience and efficiency for 
the draftsman. The “float- 
ing board” drafting table has 
the SEACOR exclusive Toe- 
Pouch Pedals that give com 
plete control from a_ seated 
position of every board 
height from 30” to 45” and 


any angle from 0° to 90°, 





MINIATURE RECORDER Item 36 


{ new miniature circular chart recorder as small as a 
conventional meter and capable of recording any variable 
that can be converted to an electrical signal was announced 
recently by the Instrument Division of Thomas A. Edison 
Industries. Only 334” x 334” deep, the recorder requires 
no pen, ink or ribbon, the graph being printed by means 
of a stylus on pressure sensitive paper. A simple gear shift 
mechanism in the form of a built in three position sliding 
lever provides a three-speed adjustment of the chart rota 


tion. The 3” diameter chart is remarkably legible 





Item 37 


n expe ri 


INSERT KIT 
\ kit of Tap-Lok self-tapping inserts 


mental and prototype work has been inti 
Pin Corporation. The new kit includes a repn sentative 


Groove 


selection of various types and sizes of standard Tap-Lok 
tools. With 


t 


this material, the user can select, insert and test Tap-Lok 


inserts as well as seven different instal] 


installations in woods, plastics or soft metal The inside 


cover of the specially-designed package contains illustrated 
nmended 


{ 


installation instructions and a chart shov 
drill sizes for using Tap-Lok inserts, siz 


, 


9/16”, in various materials 





This feature describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For further 
information, circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer's claims. 














A time-saving package for the subdivision engineer... 
the IBM 1620 traverse closure and curve data program 


It calculates a ided traverse i out the course number, bearing, di 
less than one minute from the time yot end coordinates, and the traverse are 
put the paper tape in until the typewriter square feet and acres. 
prints out the sol The program is flexible—you may use 
Data Processing System can have this typewriter or paper tape input—you can 
new program free-of-charge. decide whether the program is to report 

The program actually consists of tw bearing and angles in tenths of seconds 
programs—traverse cl ] am an or seconds. ° ¢ 
a lot and general curve data program in And, you'll find that the 1620 is easy to IBM’s 1620 is a compact 
corporating the same subroutines. use, fast and powerful. It’s the most out- desk-size computer. 
traverse program will 
thirty-sided traverses. It 


standing engineering and scientific com- 

puter in its price range. A basic installa- 

cally select the proper method of comput tion rents for just $1600 a month. 

ing the missing bearing an is To learn how the 1620 can freo you for 

tance(s) from among the five possil more creative engineering work, call your g 
end solutions. For each course it prin local IBM Representative. DATA PROCESSING 
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